


German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even rn the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
LoreleyRockonthe other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 


1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenf els Castle 
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Path towards arms limitation 
remains a tortuous one 




A ny change in East-West relations by 
way of specific arms limitation 
moves and human rights improvements 
can only he the rcsuli of a gradual deve- 
lopment. 

Firsi signs of greater flexibility and 
“openness" in Soviet policy are apparent, 
but Moscow is still poles apart from any 
radical reduction in its armed forces. 

It has not even dispensed with their 
use in marginal sectors, which retain 
strategic significance for the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr Gorbachovs fundamental add- 
ress reiterated his ambitious domestic 
projects und his vision of a world free 
from nuclear weapons by the turn of the 
century. 

But it contained no new nrnis limita- 
tion proposals and failed to suggest 
whether the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales might conclude a first arms reduc- 
tion agreement during the remainder of 
President Reagan's second term. 

So the West would be well advised to 
be ready to negotiate and to show un- 
derstanding for the Soviet lender — with 
duo regard for vital Western security in- 
terests. 

Swift solutions need not be expected. 
European experience shows, mul is here 
reaffirmed, that on fundamental issues 
only slow progress — in keeping with 
partners’ national interests — is possible. 

The American inclination to arrive at 
swift solutions remains tin fulfil led, or so 
initial analyses by Nnto's political and 
military leaders in the wake of Mr Gorb- 
achov’s speech can be summarised. 

These conclusions will now he incor- 
porated in planning for East-West talks 
in which Nato countries are to take part, 
especially the preliminary talks in Vienna 
on a mandate for negotiations on conven- 
tional arms reduction ’•from the Atlantic 
to the Urals." 

No-nnc at the helm of the alliance 
doubts that the West, providing it dem- 
onstrates the necessary unity, ought to 
mukc use of every available opportunity 
for negotiation. 

Naio's dual role, as outlined nearly 20 
years ago in the Harmcl Report (endea- 
vuurs to reduce tension by means of 
credible deterrent capacity and defence), 
remains unchanged. Now, it is noted in 
Brussels, is the time for it to prove its 
worth. 

Formulating and arriving at decisions 
on common policy is. of course, handi- 
capped by the Reagan administration he- 
ing largely immobilised by Democratic 
majorities in both Houses of Congress 
and by the ongoing fundamental dispute 


within the administration on arms limita- 
tion and its prospects. 

To begin with. President Reagan's de- 
cision on a new and more far-reaching in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty on mutu- 
al limitation of anti-missile systems by 
the two superpowers mast he awaited. 

The White Mouse is familiar with the 
misgivings felt by America's main Nato 
partners about parting company with the 
existing provisions of the ABM Treaty. 
They were last reiterated in Washington 
by British Defence Minister George 
Younger. 

It is now up to President Reagan lit de- 
cide whether he is deliberately prepared 
to jeopardise the further progress of the 
Geneva talks for the sake of a possible 
stationing of initial SDI facilities in the 
early 1990s. 

If Mr Gorbachov is taken at his word, 
progress toward an agreement on the 
"zero npiimr for medium-range missiles 
— and especially an initial 50-per-eent 
reduction in strategic arms slocks — is 
subject to strict observation of the ABM 
Treaty. 

US Defence Sccrctnry Weinberger is 
in contrast convinced that deterrence is 
America's best seeurily guarantee. He is 
keen to commit Mr Reagan's successors 
in particular to SDI. and to persuade 
them to commit themselves irrevocably. 

So President Reagan will soon have to 
say — or so experts ia Brussels claim — 
whether lie is playing SDI as a trump 
card in Geneva (without admitting so. or 
course) or lie feels he can force the Soviet 
Union to make further concessions by in- 
sisting on the project. 

The Americans are, with some justifi- 
cation. a little tired of the hot and cold 
showers of European fears and warnings. 
Nato officials can understand the Ameri- 
cans saying so, and outspokenly at limes. 

The “zero option” debate was a text- 
book example of this outlook. Yet it ref- 
lected what, for the Europeans, was a bil- 
ler realisation. 

It was that Nato countries can, in the 
final ahalysis and despite all consultation, 
not exert influence on the decisions 
reached by the superpowers because they 
lack the unity needed to bring their true 
political (and strategic) weight to bear. 

That is why, in the long run, they re- 
main mere onlookers whose vital inter- 
ests depend on what happens at the 
summit. 


In future a successful detente policy — 
siteecsslul because it fails to succumb to 
illusions — will only be possible if the 
European clement comes into play in co- 
ordination with the United States. 

That is why America's Nam partners 
will have such mi important pail to play 
in future negotiations on arms limitation 
in Europe, un "confidcncc-hulldiiig mea- 
sures" and on the limitation ami reduc- 
tion nl chemical weapons. 

It remains to be seen whether they will 
succeed in arriving at a sound hasis for 
negotiations between the superpowers. 

It is certainly gratifying to note the ext- 
ent to which views or objections of Euro- 
pean Nato countries have already be- 
come a firm part of the work of the North 
Atlantic Council. 

Keen attention is also paid at Nato 
headquarters in Brussels to growing Am- 
erican tendencies toward protectionism 
and toward concentration on domestic 
affairs and to occasionnl references, not 
only by Democrats, to possible unilateral 
US troop cuts in Western Europe. 

Proposals such as those made by for- 
mer National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzczinski for the withdrawal of a. mar 
jority of US units to set up a rapid de- 
ployment force for hot spots in the 
Near and Middle East arc felt to be un- 
justified. 

It would cost Washington far more to 
airlift them across the Atlantic thun from 
Europe. Bui a clear distinction must be 
drawn between the altitude of the Feder- 


al government in Washington and the 
outlook held by US public opinion. 

The government still feels the presence 
of US Ibices in Europe is a decisive con- 
tribution toward American security, 
whereas US public opinion is far re- 
moved from Nnto’s early yeais ami con- 
vinced, bearing in mind the overwhelm- 
ing US budget deficit, that the Europeans 
imiKi largely foot the bill for their own 
defence. 

American opinion studiously over- 
looks the fact that European Nato coun- 
tries would already raise the lion’s share 
of combat troops and air force units in 
the event of hostilities. 

Wnsliingum may tit times he irritated 
by European behaviour, but it is only fair 
to say dial America lias pursued an ex- 
tensive variety of policies toward the So- 
viet Union since the war. 

They have ranged from ’’containment," 
the long-term aim of which was to wait 
for more flexible Soviet policies, to the 
threat of “massive retaliation,'' hopes o| 
the West proving an ull-powerlul attrac- 
tion and the Soviet system collapsing by 
virtue of its internal contradictions, the 
‘‘detente’' of the Nixon era, hopes of 
economically . checkmating the Soviet 
Union and the establishment of Ameri- 
can military or technological supremacy. 

In the final analysis all these ap- 
proaches have failed because they were 
extreme demands no world power could 
consider meeting. 

Mr Gorbachov now presents the pos- 
sibility of a more stable approach to co- 
existence >vitlt the Soviet Union and a 
slow demilitarisation of long-term con- 
flict. 

Washington, Nato sources say, must 
here keep its impatience and compulsive 
desire for swift solutions in check. Only 
then will the improvement for which ev- 
eryone is hoping prove possible. 

Jan Reifenberfi 
{l-rjnMuricr AHgcnd nt Zi-liunp 
ftir Dcuischlan J, 2 I Hubruury I ¥87) 
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Wider worries 
for Soviets 
in Afghanistan 
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y ^ nnrcsl ,n Alma Ala, capital 0 f 
M. Ik .Soviet republic of Kazakhstan, 
is closely associated with Hie war in 

Alghnimian. 

Ever since the serious mid-December 
r " U * ,n Cfiitral Asia the Sovici Party 
It uder, Mr Gorbachov, has tried u> 
'«ng to a swift conclusion the guerrilla 
war ;;,,o which Unahncv pjgedh!* 
Ccuiiu ry seven years ago. 

In ihc mujilol Sovici media .here k 

Zu, ,hr " ,:a1 L ' ver 

»hoii I he .lK*lv 1 „iK, eL .„ us economic and 
niuinl consequences of ,hc Aiy,™ ndven- 

The expense nf ihc war. says „„ arli . 

c ; n , AV„,, newspaper in- 

icncied for foreign consumption, is det- 
nmcnial to Soviet develop nieni plans. 

After a troop withdrawal - IIUr voun 
MiWiers (wouid) stay alive and notific- 
nt'ons of death would no longer cause 
Soviet families untold grief." 

That is doubtless meant seriousiv: Hie 
number of Soviet war dead is esi in'ialed ' 

ixtm :,nu -«.uu«. Yet 1 
IVCS lost have never yet cast doubt mi s 
«Kl Soviet leaders’ victory doctrine. f 
The reason for Soviet moves and 
thur urgency must be sought in another y ' 
quarter 1 successful resistaiL S'"! 
nm j ahedd |n has strengthened the Mus- Cl 
* m f i ;. pU n,,on «f neighbouring Soviet 


Kesrsiaiicc is nor m no avail. ^ 8“ 

M, U r r f S |I l T kv 01,1 in ^n/akhstan after 
Mi Gorbachov .sacked Pniiv | Ciltl ,. r .J" 0,1 

»r dead Tk 1 . 1 s i ’ rkin!! ' wil11 i 

i 

leadership. Sqi,lire ■ UC ° Un “ wi,h "« "Id p 

-ic 

■'iles.“ by which Moscow mcan/rcii' rT 

gious fanatics. reh " 

unS'waTlhctr inJ J Cate lhal ,he “ * 

on | v \ of ivnnsi ^ anc *iwork not (or not lutic 

blami/Ji — supporters but of the |y-o 
Islamic minority in Kazakhstan. y y 

ri < ,t * c asl a bright und glaring state 

empire 11 TtaT^ CQn f d , ili . oh of lhe Soviet ing i 
rhTn '.K S OV,et Uni ° n Shar « Wilh lilt 
CThina the distinction of being the t, 

world .s largest multinaiional power un . 
It* multinational structure has much fiZ 
in common with pre- World War I A us- ■ 
l ro- Hungary. 1 Au ' gious 

The Hab.shurg empire was also shak- laVme 
tn by national si niggles and rivalries T 

World War V in *■* H* in thi 

The many domestic nationalities that ^ 


wcie suppressed in the course of Tsarist 

T*" v "' Jiciai.»nsliip include the 

iii “1 1,11 , "ho include 

^ die Kazakhs. 

3 The number „f people under the in- 
II ncncc nl the Koran is increasinu all 
m :;;r ■h'W'rfd. and there are now 5<j 
in din >n Moslems in the Soviet Union. 

I hey make up over a sixth ol thepop- 
J (ihiiion. Over half of them are under 2tl 

I he number of Greater Kussians is Jcv- 

J hnmg in, viatic,,, t„ diem and other 
southern Soviet nationalities. 

n«!hiiT , i C tlt;,nr, s ri| p | >ic. iifiiinnul and 
pnlilic.il changes arc sure m rcsull hi 

10 mmc - Tl'f Wumic bell from 

nf ™ Snu,h-WcM and 

m. I f ASI '\'° lhe Pacilic «Si»n* nf 

in 1 h ' Easl ">V dimes nr dnm- 

tsiie expansion. 

c r ln 9'™ lh . e c * usler uf Wars and gucrril- 

ly !" n * » mu *< I* wen as one nf ,h e 

world s conflict zones. 

la . Mr Gorbac,lov °nly recently declared 
is uncompromising war" u„ Islamic reli 

icTfCdT"' 5 ." 0 " 8 ,hc n;| dtmnlii- 
is ' f ?°. llIh Asla - E ' ,e "ls in Afghanistan 

c u' Ll h r ? Crcussions in Soviet ■ 

j ! ,,s, y l,avc been instrumental in 1 

_ prompting this declaration of war 1 

,*;t^7 rcU in Kazakh *'™ in 

< ■*(> when Soviet soldiers of Kazakh h 
naiinnahtv killed in action in Afghanis- P 
an were buried m Soviet military cenie- c 
ft-ncs rather than in Muslim cemeteries H 

J" ? r,y d3Vs nf,he w: "- Moscow n 
]a ke P' Tl| rkmen nationals out of the So- ci 

V; f r U ^' n n ' lh * run 
. nsk ° . mfwi " , n hi Afghanistan. « 

Acciirdtng to inf„nnalion thm h is In 

11”™™!^'*'-’“' r “ rlly iK " n - ,sul1 "flic ici 

Ala unrest, traditional dislike of Si; 

Moscow m South Asian areas ofthe Soviet ilai 
"I'M 'his intensified i„ ^ S 

y u rs. was mainly to Name for the riots. < 

In Kazakhstan the Tsarist annv mass:,- pci 
im! local no mudsill Uj | fl while i-.iii»i,k , 

Nl,",",, hlv A 

s: 

I hey were hl .ek- ^ 

tUI1 lhi, l.was first officially breached in ^ 

-""icc" l ,„wi,h,I,cAI,„i,A,„ri,„s ^ 

,w i. x Herbert kivnin i lv 
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Pluton and Hades and equation 
of European security 

yiiere is Germ,,,, I- o reign Minister 

▼ Hans-Dteirieh fienscher one up '• 

p h “ I™ 1 ' '’PI>» site number. Jean- DIE # WE IT I 
i it. .ird Ksiiiiic: iikI V file ails wer given to lfl ^ »n 


Satirical piece 
on TV leaves 
Iran unamused 

■pourteen seconds was all it took » 
A German T\' satire programme. Ru- 
. ' Carre,l s Tugesshow, to rouse Iranian 
ire. The end still not in sighi. seems nn- 
likely to be funny. 

Ayatollah Khomeini was seen latino 
a march-past of "daughters nf the revo- 
utton who divested themselves of rli 

y ^e°res e „|!'hTh e 3 ' ll,Cy paSscd 

S^; ilh,hcirrc,i8 — 

was "'' 1,1 par,icular| y 

' Cl khomeim ,s revered by his 
lanatical supporters as a supreme reli- 
Mous authority and head of state. Milli- 
»ns beheve implicitly in him as the proc- 
IdimcrofGod s word. 

It is reasonable to assume that no-one 
n this country would have been narticu- 

larly nmnsed if ladies’ underwear had 

Continued on page 5 


c pi in- W l " CjCr T„ ^’reiisii Minister 
I Z \ ▼ Hane-Dtcirnrh Gensehcr „„e ,, p 

isi ," ' J! ,m ‘’PlHisite number. Jean- 

0 her ,h- ' R }" numi - ' r| w : *«is wer given m 

His question posed in I reneh salons 

Hand Zh-tr 

nil in bc dial Soviet 

from . 1IU , |h ' nk “f S ,V4 -‘s grounds for hope 

land w„, ,L llnrc,lah,tf ^stonier is 

is of Washm 8 1011 - «ol Moscow. 

iom- IU , Bl " ,hc ^‘Helusions reached by the 
lWn Enreign Ministers differ. 

■ rr 'l- Pp ^:, Rai 'T nd is - Silid 10 be Worried 

1 ,,1e JZ'tn Rca 8 an s wishful thinking on 

a world tree Irom nuclear weapons 

■red ”'? h ! so f « r « ‘o make decoupling 
re,i- of Western Europe seem 

nJii- ,CSs important. * 

stan . Tha »- of course, is assuming the Rus- 
vic , M»ns were to insist on decoupling in re- 
-Action l-'t heic„ uc . 

in Herr Gcnschcr is said to take a simi- 
,kh 'nr view but to advocate missing no on- 
us- port unity presented by the throes of 

IT Z n Zu" -PP-chctnent! 

:S ‘ ml- in Lfi , d yC " amo i' rcd of!l broker s 
ow role in advocating the Soviet reform 

s„. course. i 

un Gorman foreign policy is said to be so , 
confident in Mr Gorbachov that it ^ ,,,, 

‘rV™ U> il in in- 

lie ^mediate nuclear forces- m i. uriipt . sl 

te llkreby encouraging those in the I i„i, a i 

, S ams who Icol the J P 

^ eai ^ 1 "il^lrnw.tls is ( ,„| v * 

°. n lhis * :,s ° n other issues, much de- 
i- Pemis on the Mom, t’lianeello,. Hut l|N 

‘»i g.is he lads loclnrilv mallei s it is Hie A 

? Herr Cienslhe, make^S ‘ ri 

" in count. « 

what is seen in Honn as *j! 
tile beginning ol u second detente offen- 
1 mvc is leli jn Paris to be a possible fresh 
phase of tension. *' r 

Mic I'l'encEi led they have already 
l>eeu half left in (he lurch by the Amuri- mi 
cans and are also worried a US-Soviet 
agreement on the withdrawal of n) edi- 1,1:1 
mn-range missiles might not be followed , r; 
hy a satisfactory solution in the slmn- " v 
range sector. can 

Thai would firsi and forcmosi ihrcal- s,; " 
on lhe federal Republic, hui France s,k ' 

would be next in line. 

P .J ? ,c,e is a school of thought in the " n 1 

Fifth Republic that feels this tould not lo 

he an ,11 wind. Any fun her Mcp ' T 

irj-t-bnn of a “zero optic,,," would res- sce 1 

Euro^ ran “ S leail<:rsl ’ ip n>ln of old in «“ pi 

Once the Germans realise that with lhe J 

mil the US nuclear shield they are at the ** a 
rev of Soviet short-range missiles the Iy ‘ 

cmeme cordtaie between Paris and 
Bonn will arguably gain an entirely new ,hi * 1 
quality. J 

What choice would Bonn have? To 

offset the Eastern missile threat there 

would either have to be another Nato i 

decision — or the Federal Republic fhm, 

blJur SCCk ,hC shcller of u nUL 'eur neigh- 
As the Bonn Christian and Free b “® 

hcdTr dom ™? li,i0n s h ™ d ' "-'Id he 

ophnn w~S nS FraZ ,hC ^ 

prom P ,,y o frer i[sservk : cs ™';- a ';;o^ sst 

IVC - An.clai 

Deployment of extra Pluton and "^2 

Hudes missiles would merely Z time 

and money — anH y ,JKt ,IITlL ,n ■» c 

rfinM U y . dn ° a 8 rt intent on boll, number 
could he reached with Bonn. 


»viet | Sivn *'ni , ‘ envisaa 

(ope . • lik ' Mcal 'bielear weapons! 

r is t S ,,r V ,r,,BCIW,,(i ^"^ 
. 1 llll * ,n l,i,s !l t*iiiige of 1 20 km 

the wSwi! "' 0 ', hm ‘ ,f ' he nadcs mi-si 
, 1 y 1 m, ‘ hc available until |y.p; 

only .Itltikm (250 miles) s „. 

o„ bV0n | r Fresideut Mirtcrrmul iv ( 

mis colior’I's » ■ ' ,htf 0vrma « Oh 
j( ‘■Ulu, s;,y ,n target pla„„i„ u , rhc G . 

cm £ 

* , . choose between Fran kin no 
Main and Frankfurt on the Oder ■]« ^ 
**-_ lenr battlefields. ° ,,SBUt 

ic- Tllc ; rc . is ’ ,un 'cver. another .school oi 
hough, i„ France. I, is i haI ‘ 
htriUi-irp limited m |»|„io„ and Had« 
missiles wouM be doomed to fail , k ^ 
of I , ‘ | ' lIgh " n . 1 on Hceoum of |- Iim0 -Gc 
IL 1 ; IM roli,I /*»'is: Hie I reel, have novel 
veil partieulaily Miung on tlclicacy oi . 
' looting, as slims u hv Im/o-f’h/mi or Al- 
111 gcria. 

upsets (Ills seluuil ol lllnllgh, is 
\ " u ‘ panli.imlle "pie-siiaiegie" that has 

boon given to whin nre short -range mis- 
siles. 

I I loss euii Pillion and I lades possibly 
P‘»xo a threat to the Kiemljn. it is asked. 
'Uien tlu-ir range rules out tatgets in the 
Susie, Union'/ 

Hosidcs. missile sfoeks left i„ Asia in 
die wake nf n zero option negotiated hv 
America und Russia could sssjJHv hi- 
l m ns I c neil. so the Kremlin would lu- in 

I'. P os,llt,n •*. threaten laying Western 
l.uitipe io nuclear svasie - and m lun n 
calculable risk in doing so. 

il 1 1 S s . ,r ' ilWiSW ,,,,ssik - “ysiems ,|,e 

m le !! ; ,kS,U i,,,d 0,1 K,i »d I' reach 
mu teai submai uics. 

Greai rcsoluiio,, s,j|| , u . „ , . 

"-i- L 

rc 2 n, l ' V,KVr ,n lk ‘ s ‘ | l > ,celed 
irunuKloiis jncssin-c once ihe Ameri- 

c.iirs ami Russians agree io seiap a sab- 

Mmirral propnriion ol ri.eir ball,‘„c mis . 

■Wliere. then, is M. Raimond one up 

1 ! crr F’cnseher?" German v is bound ^ 
lo ask in reiurn. 

lhe answer is ili;u Paris is known lo 
?. ec l, J c j . l -* | si-Wc*st dilemma die Federal 
Republic will face if Bonn and Washing- 
ton set greater store by confidence in 
the Sovmt ieiuier's "new thinking * than 
by assured European defence capabil- 

Bonn is not yet known to be a «are of 

i his dilemma. 

Peter fiuj>e 

,I,k ’ Wcl '- H'»m. IV I cl.ru;.r> |mkT| 

5TI,e ©cnmm^ibunc | 

b U llon ma J B e“ G *“f 0 o n X o ^ fr,n 

Annual jubscnpiion DM 45 

o 2 ° t a ? >, , CWM,Brn ^ , D ' u:k H*"*" 
w«i'?-ms,r^u^ A Vo ^ ln - M 

lha ongii^M^ NE W ,,4nt,fl, « ,reni 

nawfflpgp ars |r>8 FeiJef^R^^fa 

numba'^ic^ppj” qu<il8 y°’ J ' SUtSCr-BliCT 

*bore > ou/mo“m USficiithf. 
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Lambsdorff (left), Frlderichs (centre) and von Brauchitach . . . end of 18-month hearing. (l*h.u..s:s\L-n Simon 2. ilpn, 

■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Ex ministers convicted of evading tax 
but acquitted on bribery charges 


Two former Bonn Cabinet ministers and 
n leading industrialist have been con- 
victed on charges id tux evasion. They 
were acquitted on the more serious 
charges of offering and receiving bribes. 
Count Otto Lumhsdorff, a Free Demo- 
crat and former Economic Affuirs Min- 
ister, was fined 180,000 marks for 
evading lax on 1.5 million marks paid 
into his party's funds. Another former 
Free Democrat Economic Affairs Min- 
ister, Huns Frlderichs, was fined 
61,500 marks on a similar charge. Kh- 
erhard von Brauchitscii, a former chief 
executive of the huge Flick industrial 
group, iv as fined 550.000 marks and 
jailed for two years for evading 18 milli- 
on marks in taxes. The jail sentence was 
suspended, lhe result seems to leave 
the way dear for Count Lambsdorff lo 
return to active politics. 

T he decision to clear Lnnibsilorff. 

FTidcriclis mid von Bnuichiisch on 
the bribery charges was qualified by a 
comment from the bench dial they hail 
been less than holiest. 

'['lie three had "bad im-morics" ami 
hail not said all. said (he judges in a rul- 
ing full of moral and political reproach. 

West German criminal law no longer 
officially acknowledges a “second- 
class" acquittal on the grounds of a lack 
of evidence. Yet in this case the acquit- 
tal was “third-class". 

The judges wished the thee had been 
“a little more, realistic about the assess- 
ment of credibility" in giving evidence. 

At the end of trial the judges repealed 
what they had suspected throughout the 
trial: that, despite their protestations, 
von Brauchilsch had handed over sever- 
al hundred thousand marks to the for- 
mer ministers. 

What prevented the judges from con- 
victing the defendants is important in 
terms of criminal law but not so signifi- 
cant politically and morally. 

As opposed to officials lower down 
the administrative ladder, who are ac- 
cused of bribery as soon as they accept 
as much as a bail-point pen from a 
client, ministers are not just the senior 
repiescniativcs of their authorities, but 
also party politicians who tty to obtain 
money for their parlies. 

So il cannot he ruled out that Flick 
made his donations to secure general 
political goodwill (which is noi a punish- 
able ol tehee) and not to secure tax waiv- 


ers (which is). The verdict was lenient. 
The sen, ences were not only much ligh- 
ter than lhe prosecution wanted, bill al- 
so light compared with decisions in si- 
milar cases. 

The judges, however, did not ininee 
ihcir words on the seriousness of the ease. 

Tax laws, they emphasised, cannot be 
simply ignored hy politicians as they see 
fit or decisions by die Federal Ciinsitu- 
tioual Court disregarded. 

More than just a few million marks in 
lost tuxes are at stake. 

I'hc eoivsiiluiional dictate ol equal 
opportunities for political parlies with 
regard to donations and donors was 
blatantly neglected. 

The fact that Lambsdorff. I ridericlts 
and von Braiiehilscli are not alone when 
il comes to crimes of this nature moder- 
ated the judges* verdict. 

If Lambsilorff. for example, has been 
sentenced because of simply mediating be- 
tween the donor ami his party's treasurer 
— a claim lor which there is no plausible 
coiiiiior-elniin — many lop politicians and 
lop industrial managers can thank their 
lucky stars and the brevity of puhlic mem- 
ory tliat they were not in the dock ton. 

The trial again showed all too clearly 
that the illegal funding of political part- 


ies was the rule and not the exception. 
All high-ranking politicians and indus- 
trialists abetted this practice. 

The main hearing against Fridcrichs. 
Lambsdorff and von Brauchilsch was 
conducted fairly and concluded with a 
lenient verdict. 

However, only the reference io the 
inadequacies of human justice can justi- 
fy the fact that these thicc defendants of 
all people should have lo hear the burd- 
en of the tax evasion conviction. 

AH those persons, on the other hand. 
\vh»i iliil exactly the same nr who were 
the real beneficiaries «»l illegal financial 
practices can sit hack and enjoy ihcir re- 
tirement years ur can still be found in 
the corridor. s of power. 

The essence of Ihc party donations 
scandal demands too much of judicial 
possibilities. 

If ihe industrial elite deliberately disre- 
gards legal norms and political leaders dis- 
regaul the laws they ask other citizens to 
heed the individual eases examined ill ihc 
eoui ls are just the lip of an ieelKTg. 

No-one can blame von Hrmichitsch. 
I.nmbsdnrli and Fridcrichs if they feel 
that they are ihc scapegoats for others. 

Stef tut GY iger 

( Sun lg,i r (iT ^vil mid. 1 7 Ivlmuiry IW7, 


Decision leaves Lambsdorff in 
line for return to politics 


C ount Otto Lambsdorff will prob- 
ably become even more involved in 
active polities now that the Flick trial is 
over. ’ • : 

But he is unlikely to he included as a 
minister in the near future. Count 
Lumbsdorir himself says he is not inter- 
ested in a cabinet job. Instead, he would 
like to he rc-clccicd as economic affairs 
spokesman for the FDPVs parliamentary 
party. 

He sees the possibility of reluming to 
the Cabinet unlikely inside two years. 

He hopes that hy that time a great 
deal will have happenc-d in the field of 
judicial decisions to "dccrimininali.se" 
lormer party-political funding practices. 

Lambsdorff will bc appealing lo the 
Federal Supreme Court in his ow n case. 

The Federal Finance Court and in all 
probability the Federal Constitutional 
Court will also have to stale their posi- 
tions on the previously tacit toleration 


by the financial authorities of the fin- 
ancing of political parties. 

Only then, Lambsdorff feels, is there 
a chance of real rehabilitation. 

Following the statement by FDP 
leader, Martin Bangcmnnn. that he is 
willing to continue the party's rule uf 
junior coalition partner with three ca- 
binet ministers, Chancellor Kohl is not 
faced by the question of which ministry 
to give Lambsdorff. 

Officially Bangemunn*.s statement lias 
nothing lo do wilh Lambsdorff, but 
Bungcmann is only lun aware of die de- 
sire of the industry lobby and industrial 
press (o see the Count back in the Econ- 
omics Ministry in Bonn. 

Personal intrigues, however, don't 
stand a chance against Bangcmaiin fol- 
lowing his parly's clear election victory 
and his own personal victory in his 
Stuttgart constituency. Lambsdorff had 
Continued on page 4 


The Flick affair 

O n 6 October, l t >75, a Bonn busi- 
nessman by the name of Peter 
Miillenhach brought charges against a 
business associate whom he though i 
had swindled him out of DM I KMHHl. 

The public prosecutor smell a fish 
und sent the files to a well-known tax 
invesigatnr, Klaus Forster. 

Forster was asked lo find out how 
Miillenhach (a member of the CDU 
and decorated with the Order of the 
Federal Republic) had go, hold of su 
much money and whether it had been 
taxed. 

At the beginning of 1976 the tax 
jnvc.xrigntor.s found a file with the ab- 
breviation “EU" while searching 
through Muiicnbaeh's firm, which 
worked the CDU. 

The abbreviation .stood Tor Euro- 
piiisilie UnititwhmenshenitiingsaiiMiili, 
a management consultancy company 
based in Liechtenstein which sold 
“cheap", (read: worthless), expertise to 
West German firms at a high price, thus 
enabling donations lo the CDU in by- 
pass the finance offices. 

This was die start what was later to 
bc known as the “party donulions af- 
fair". 

ln 1978 Nikolaus Fasolt was elect- 
ed successor to lhe murdered presi- 
dent of the employers’ federation 
BDI. Han ns- Man in Sehlever. 

After it was discovered that Fast ill 
was mixed up in the affair he stepped 
down from office oil !H August. He 
was fined DM5S.H0M. 

More and more people began to take 
notice of the si flair. On 25 NovciiiIhm. 
l‘>Kl. public prosecutors and lax olh- 
cials finished their investigations on the 
premises of the Flick group. 


ftillner (Staht-Shuriorr 


In the years 1982 and l‘>N.l the 
public prosecutors examined 191 
witnesses, searched through 5v priv- 
ate flats and business offices, mainly 
llio.se of political panics, cheeked 7K 
bank accounts, evaluated all the 
hooks of the Mick group and came 
across the famous .symbol "wg.'* used 
by the Flick ' book-keeper - ' Diehl. 

The prosecutors took along almost 
4(10 files from Ihe Flick headquarters in 
Diisseldorf. To begin with, 10 people 
were suspected of criminal offences. 

A closer look was also taken at the 
practices of Ihe CDU, FDP and SPD. 

On 23 No vein her. 1983, the public 
prosecutor in Bonn announced that 
charges had been brought against 
Count Otto Lambsdorff and Hans 
Fridcrichs and the former Flick exec- 
utive Eberhnrd von Brauchitscii. 

On 26 Jury. 1984. Lambsdorff re- 
signed ns Economics Minister. On 10 
January, 1985. the planned start of 
(ho trial was postponed. 

Within just a few weeks the ptiblie 
prosecution has compiled a compre- 
hensive indictment on ihe charge of 
tax evasion within the framework of 
illegal financing of political parties. 

The parly donations irial began on 
29 August. 1 985. On 23 July, ! 986. lhe 
court announced dial a sentence on the 
grounds of bribery was improbable. 

The final verdict for von Brau- 
chitsch. Lambsdorff and Fridcrichs 
was pronounced on lb February, die 
1 27ih day of proceedings. rlpu 

(knlm-r Siiidi-Aitn'igi'i. 
t'olujjnc. 1 7 | L-liru.iT> 1 ‘jS7, 
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l.a fi in (aii ic. Premier of the 
Saar, has been one of the nio.st in- 
ter viewed Social Democrat politicians 
•since the break up of the fireenv-SPD 
coalition in Hesse Iasi month. 

Lafontaine, one of the first names 
that comes to mind whenever people 
lalk about renewal within I lie SPD. was 
upset over the coalition collapse - 
more upset than lie admits. 

The day after the general election, (hut 
Ivforc the end of the Hesse coalition) in 
which the SPD received its expected hid- 
ing, Lafontaine told the press that there 
was no point in shunning the Greens. 

Many of his own party members felt 
i hut Lafomaine’s unusual public ap- 
pearance in Bonn (ns a State politician, 
i vv . as 111)1 directly concerned with the 
elec non) was his way of staking a claim 
to the SPD leadership. 

He is now doing sonic pretty clever 
backtracking on wliai |, e said. At the 
■same time, he dismisses claims that his 
•statement was a tactical publicity stunt. 

A striking feature of Lafontaine’s latest 
interviews is their relative mellowness For 
a man who is fond of juicy statements. 

Critics who sense subterfuge every 
tunc Lafontaine raises his eyebrows feci 
lie is doing some elegant tactical mano- 
euvring in a hid to win over die support 
ol a majority in the SPD. 

The chairmen of the CDU and FDP 
m the Saarland. Peter Jacobi and Horst 
Rehberger, arc bitter opponents of La- 
romame. who was formerly mayor of 
Snarbriicken. 

Jacobi, is faced by the thankless task 
J ,f P 1,,,,n S the desolate CDU back on its 
feet, cannot find a good word to sav 
about him. 

He regards him as an opportunist 
who rrmis his sails to whichever way the 
wind happens to be blowing. 


PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


A cautious Lafontaine waits 
for the party to call 


Lafomaine, Jacobi claims, talks left 
wing and acts right wing, depending on 
circumstances. 

He says Lafomaine has no scruples 
when it comes to abnndoning former views 
for the sake of political expediency. 

Jacobi quotes what he savs are exam- 
ples where Lafontaine has failed to keep 
promises or promised one thing and did 
another. 

He also refers to Lafontaine’s "sleight 
of hand" in his attitude towards Naro In 
an interview for the Saarbriicker Zei- 
Lafomaine stated that he docs not 
uphold his previous demand to pull the 
Federal Republic of Germany out of the 
mifitiiry integration of the alliance. 

All he wants, he said, is that the US 
medium-range missiles deployed in the 
Federal Republic be taken out of world- 
wide nuclear operations planning. 

Furthermore, Lafomaine insisted, ef- 
forts must be made to ensure that Nato 
installations in the Federal Repuhlic me 
not involved in worldwide operations. 

In Horst Rehberger’s opinion this re- 
veals a "confusing flexihlitv" in the 
statements Lafomaine makes on politi- 
cal issues. 

Rehberger’s answer to the question 
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what he feels about Lafontaine came 
like a shot: "I regard him as a brilliantly 
talented opportunist''. 

Rehberger angrily described the at- 
tempts by Lafontaine behind the scenes 
10 take advamage of his former links 
with the FDP, which is now committed 
10 the CDU in the Saarland, iu make 
sure he has a possible junior coalition 
partner if the SPD should lose its abso- 
lute majority in the next Saarland state 
election in 1990. 

He s rend more Muccliiavelli than 
Marx and Engels,” Rehberger said. 

The chairman of the Saarland CDU, 
Peter Jacobi, also feels that Lafomaine 
has a definite craving for power. 

Both Jacobi and Rehberger are con- 
vinced that power is Lafontaine’s “pri- 
mary" goal. 

Admittedly, no politician can make it 
to the top without a certain hunger for 
influence. Only those with power can 
push through their ideas. 

In this sense Lafontaine is power- 
conscious. 

This explains why he was upset, more 
than he is willing to admit, by the collapse 
of the SPD-Greens coalition in Hesse. 

The word used by Lufomninc himself 
at the Saarbriieken Press Club was "dis- 
appointed". 

He is also a little angry with his party 
colleague Holgcr Bnrncr. 

Lafontaine just cannot understand 
why the Social Democrats ami (he 
Greens fell out over the nuclear energy 
issue since policies in this field are de- 
cided in Bonn. 

Nevertheless, Lafomaine is more cri- 
iicnl ol the Greens than of his fellow So- 
cial Democrats. 

He feels that "the herd started mov- 
ing in Hesse and that the Green Envi- 
ronment Minister Joschka Fischer had 
no option hut to "take the lend”. 

Lafontaine is convinced that many 
Greens “confuse wishful thinking with 
politics". 

He gets particularly angry about Jutia 
Ditfurth, a member of the Greens exec- 
utive committee. 

In his opinion she makes political de- 
mands without considering the ministe- 
rial responsibilities. 

“This is an apolitical attitude," he 
complains. 

In view of all these rebukes the fact 
that Lafonataine is one of the most ar- 
dent supporters of collaboration be- 
tween the SPD and Greens is something 
of a surprise. b 

Jn his own words “there is no alterna- 

In the Saarland state election just two 
years ago he managed to beat the 
Greens on their own issues. 



Accused of being Machiavellian . 
Saar Premier Lafontaine. 

(I'hiKn: I’cih-p^v 

1i»hy, however. «,■„ Ufono.inc b 
d,n, !’ ls 1 i ,hH1 " >''< ability to repea, fc 
.-uea-ss h.sn uiive Saarland or i„ Beam 

ih T e .'V:; h5 ' lc unliri "S l .v Ties ,0 H 
1^,?°™! UenH « r “ , » ™ the righ, r JL 

Lafoi'lnine dismisses opposiii„ n in 
D to his course as minority position 
T he SPD in I les.se, for exa inplc.it 
ready announced its willingness to uu 
together with the t i recti s in future im- 
mediately niter the coalition collapsed. 

Once again, the crux is the question 
ol power. 

Laiontuine indirectly addresses the 
question by relerring to the need for > 
■political majotity" to avert the threal- 
cning devastation by nuclear weapons 
and the gradual poisoning of the l etler 
al Republic and its inhabitants. 

Lafontaine views this as "infinitely inoie 
important than all party-political ques 
lions". 

I his is why Oskar Lafontaine would 
also seek a majority with the U>U and 
FDP, even if the SPD is I, wed to accept 
substantial eoinpromises. 

I his sounds like the position ot a self 
confident politician who is bent <m | C ;„|. 
mg his party out i »f i t s opposition iole. 

However, ilespite all the delicate 
noiiy tin issues he regards as mi pci Hu 
ous and despite the relaxed impression 
he gives during interviews l.alonlainc 
seems sceptical and unsure of himself. 

JSSl fr '"" "" S “" “TP- 
His often criticised pu hliei tv- minded- 
hcss may have been modernted by the ne 
gative response to his remarks on 26 Jana- 
ary. 

Perhaps he is a clever taeiicinn who tru- 
ly seemingly serves the interests or his par- 
ly yet in reality feathers his own nest. 

If this is the case then Lufbniainc is 
also a brilliant actor. 

It is also conceivable, however, that 
he still doesn’t know what he wants. 

In such a situation it is better to aci 
cautiously and avoid the risk of break 
ing one’s neck. Knowing Oskar Lafon 
tame, however, this is extremely unlike- 
ly- Burkhart I von Pappenheini 

(SluilgurtiT Zk-ilung. HM.niary IVK7, 
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some nasty accusations to make against 
the public prosecutors in Bonn “and 
their superiors. He says a charge which 
was "unjustified right from the start" has 
given the Federal Republic the reputa- 
tion of being bribable, has forced a min- 

re . si ^ n and h as damaged the na- 
tionai and international image of the 

Federal Republic.". * 

In order to avoid further party don- 
Hons scandals a poltical scientist from 
Tubingen, Theodor Eschenbure has 
suggested that political parties should 
no longer be financed from private 


sources but by taxpayers’ money. In an 

lWr/7w Wl!h 7 lhc econon, ics magazine 
Wmschafiswoche, Eschenburg said that 

similar scandals could occur again and 
again as Jong as economic power can be 
wielded for political gain - whether bv 
industrial associations, big companies 
or trade unions. “1 would prefer to put 
an end to the private funding of political 
parties once and for all. 

i m not saying that 1 approve of a to- 
, financing of parties by the state, but 
regard that as the lesser evil," said 
Eschenburg. „ 

h Ruth kilgits 

(MaanhuimcrMnrgcn. IK February I wh7| 
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Devious way to 
go about 
selling blueprint 

I t remains uncertain whether the on- 
going inquiry into the sale of subma- 
rine blueprints to South Africa will 
bring any new facts to light. The chances 
do not look great. But the first inquiry 
uncovered serious abuses. Its efforts 
were not in vain. 

Admittedly the CDU and the FDP 
luok a different view of the matter right 
up till the end of the lirsl inquiry. They 
said “the inquiry was constitutionally 
dubious, harmful to foreign policy as 
well as superflous to parliament.” 

A rather astounding judgement as it 
contradicted the findings of the commitle 
which was made up of coalition members. 

Admittedly the pressure of an im- 
pending general election pressurised 
the government to form nn inquiry. The 
mailer refused to fade into the back- 
ground. As the committee made prog- 
ress with the matter, the affair came 
more to the fore. 

The committee did not put forward a 
common report. 

A report should have mentioned file 
strange behaviour of two well known ar- 
maments firms which have been in busi- 
ness a long lime and know the ins and 
outs of the trade. 

The straight -for ward way would have 
been to apply for n license at the Econ- 
omics Ministry to export to South Afri- 
ca. Bui this did not happen. Instead they 
put out feelers at the War Ministry and 
at the Foreign Office. In this way the 
firms were able to imply that the other 
departments were iu the picture, and 
and were taking care of things. 

Economics minister Martin Bunge- 
inann said, “They tried to gel a license 
the same way a seal juggles with a ball.” 

That whs not all. Many government de- 
partments were sent details of how it was 
possible to get around red-tape should a 
normal export prove impossible. 

The firms referred to exporting the 
documents in diplomatic luggage, en- 
gaging a third country and other ways of 
wiping out tracks so that origin of blue- 
prints or devices could not be proven. 

These proceedings come under the ju- 
risdiction of the finance office in Kiel who 
are initiating proceedings. Many details 
were left undiscussed ot the inquiry. 

The question which begs to be 
answered is: how could reputable firms 
make such proposals to the govern- 
ment? Had they built up a partnership 
over the years? Why had nobody cate- 
gorically forbidden such requests? 

During the inquiry ir came out that 
the firms had worked with false names 
and with codewords. The entire strategy 
was based on deception. The companies 
knew that they could not get around em- 
bargoes against South Africa. But they 
might at least he able to get some sort of 
rear cover from Bonn. 

According to what is known they did 
not manage to get this cover. In the Def- 
ence. Foreign and Economics depart- 
ments the firm were given a firm no. 

This did not deter them from trying fur- 
ther or from finally making the delivery. 

Franz Josef SlrauSS and the Chancel- 
lor's Olfice would seem to have been the 
only sources of temporary hope. Initially 
Kohl reyarded the submarine deal fa- 
vourahly. But he gave no go-ahead and 
exercised no pressure on the respective 
authorities to grant a license. 


However the attention which he gave 
the application and the question of 
whether entire submarines could be de- 
livered was too much. I Its political anten- 
nae should have started vibrating earlier 
over a deal involving South Africa. 

If submarines had been delivered and 
if it ever came out it would have caused 
an international scandal. 

In the end the government intervened 
and started proceedings against both 
firms, of which one is mostly owned by 
the government. But it was too late to 
stop the government’s reputation being 
damaged. After all breaking UN regul- 
ations is not child's play. 

The inquiry threw light onto doubt- 
ful, dubious unauthorized activities. 
Weaknesses in the machinery of govern- 
ment have become visible. 

Major mistakes like this can only be 
prevented if the government applies its 
own guidelines for weapon export more 
strictly and if they show the armaments in- 
dustry that politics has absolute priority. 

Otherwise they risk recklessly giving 
away a piece of foreign policy that would 
put their own and Germany's reputation at 
risk. Heinz Murnumn 

(Kiilncr Siadi Aiucigcr. Culngnc. 
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been dropped in the lap of a leading 
Christian dignitary. German TV offi- 
cials ought surely to have realised that 
no-one would be amused in Iran. 

In the eighth year of rule by the mul- 
lahs firing squads have continued to 
make this point utterly clear. 

Two Bonn diplomats have had to 
leave Iran and the Goethe Institute in 
Tehran lias been ordered to close. The 
Federal government, Willy Brandt, the 
broadcasting authority and Rudi Carroll 
himself have officially apologised. 

Bat the Iranians are not satisfied. They 
are still annoyed and still making threat- 
ening noises. The Bonn government 
could afford to view Iranian ire with eq- 
uanimity were not two Germans being 
held hostage in Lebanon by Shi’ile extre- 
mists who take orders from Tehran. 

The Federal government sets great 
store by Iranian mediation to .secure the 
hostages’ release. That is what makes 
the present crisis so serious. Pacifying 
the irate mullahs now virtually amounts 
to raison d*£tfti. 

Where human life is at stake there are 
limits even to zany humour. “What is sn- 
tire entitled to do?" Kurt Tucholsky 
once asked. “Everything," he said. 

That may be true in a democracy, but 
it isn’t always right to do what one may 
happen to be entitled to. 

(Hannovcrhckc Allgiimuinc, ]v Fchruury Ivk7) 


Strategic reasons for South 
Africa wanting submarines 


S ubmarines are a classical evasive 
weapon. They arc difficult to sec 
hear or locate. They cun enter ureas 
controlled by enemy ships. 

Their classical weapon after the mine 
is the torpedo with which they cun fight 
enemy ships or other submarines. 
Above all else they curry sensors which 
can pinpoint the enemy. 

The Argentinians had the use of only 
one during the Falklands war. It was a 
209 type called the San Luis and was 
developed by Gahlcr a Liibeck engi- 
neer, and built at the HDW yard in Kiel. 

The British were to learn to their cost 
how effective they are. 

The submarine is a larger version of 
the one used by the German navy and 
has been a world success. 

Most Latin American navies have it, 
so do Greece, Turkey and India have it. 

It was this submarine model whose 
blueprints the South Africans were after 
to build a model of their own. 

These submarines range between 
1 200 and 1 500 tons. They can move at 
10 knots above water and ;it 22 below. 
Thanks to automation the crew is only 
of 33 men. It can slay 50 days at sea and 
dive to 200ft. 

Many states have licenses to partly 
build the 209. It is possible in principle 
to copy its design. 

Compared to atomic submarines, diesel 
ones are slower and have a shorter range. 
They arc also vulnerable when recharging 
batteries I h rough their snorkels. 

They arc however much quieter when 
they run on electricity at slow speeds, or 
when they lie on (he ocean bed. 

An absolutely silent submarine is 
suitable for harbours and narrow straits. 

The British, French and Italians keep 
conventional submarines for that very rea- 
son. Thcii task is to secure lliesimils of Si- 
cily and Gibraltar and the waters but ween 
Grcclniid, Iceland and Great Britain. 

The submarines arc recharged on the 
.surface protected by surface vessels 
against aerial attacks. 

Why does South Africn want this sub- 
marine? It would strengthen their coast- 
line defences. They can be used ns to pa- 
trol the sea. A more interesting reason 
might be Soviet advances in the third 
world. Particularly the presence of Soviet 
weapons and military advisers in the for- 
mer Portugese colonics of Angola and 
Mozambique.The Soviets arc maintain- 
ing a small fleet of about six ships off (he 
west African coast in the gulf of Guinea, 
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About half of them are supply ships. 
Their primary task is to protect their fish- 
ing fleet. Occasionally they can gel fuel, 
fresh fruit and water in Angola. 

They are not naval footholds in the 
usual sense .One could not say that 
about SaoTome either. 

Moscow would like to have bases in 
Mozambique or the Seychelles but up til 
now has not been able to. The Pentagon 
confirms this in their magazine Soviet 
Military Rower. 

The Soviets patrol the Murmansk- 
Cuba- Angola route and back every few 
weeks with long-distance reconnaiss- 
ance aircraft. 

The Pentagon reported 1 3 flights of 
the Bear aircraft in 1 985 to Cuba. 

The Americans arc usually on the 
western side of the South Atlactic. 
Sometimes they have manoeuvres with 
the Brasilians. 

The British gave up their base in Si- 
mons! own near Cape Town years ago. 

Now and t hen the French show some 
ships in the Indian ocean along the 
shipping routes. They have a few ships 
in Dj ihouii ami Reunion. 

The French aircraft carriers and des- 
troyers leave Brest and Toulon for Da- 
kar once a year.The South Atlantic is a 
geostrategic power-vacuum, although 
oil tankers travel tilling the Arabian 
Gulf past South Africa lo Europe. 

In a conflict the few Soviet ships there 
would cause the West some damage. 

The n umber of missiles ami torpedus 
a submarine can lake is limited to about 
2d. Once they have been used, the sub- 
marine litis to go hack lo get more. 

In the event of greater danger such as 
mi attack from Angola, the Americans 
are planning to have escorts to protect 
traffic along the coast. 

H is intended to reach from the Itra- 
silinn coast to Canary islands or the 
Azores, where they can join up with 
submarines of the Nato fleet and the 
convoys which operate between the 
Mexican Gulf and Western Europe. 

Even if it were possible politically for 
the West to work together with South 
Africa, it would be of limited value. 

South African is not likely lo be able 
to contribute much if a conflict arose in 
the sea routes. The few helicopters and 
speed-boats that it has would be put to 
better use against guerrillas. 

With the 209 it can hardly combat n 
major Soviet submarine operation or 
huge missile submarines like the Tnifun. 
Moscow keeps them in the Bering and 
Ochotski seas protected by the navy. 

The South Africans more than likely 
want to have the submarine lo help them 
out in a conflict with their African neigh- 
bours who could try a blockade but whose 
naval forces are only up to policing. 

The South Africans wanted a subma- 
rine that could be used with divers and 
combat swimmers. These type of figh- 
ters arc more likely to be used against 
Africans than the Russians. 

Front States like Angola and Mozam- 
bique have good reason to feel threat- 
ened by South African intentions to ex- 
pand their fleet with submarines. 

Siegfried Thielbeer 

(F Nin/urier Allgcnieinc Zciiung fur 
Dcutschliuul. 17 February 1V£7| 
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LEISURE BUSINESS 



No room for illusion in this 
make-believe world 


N uremberg's Toy Fnir is ihe most 
limiting cxhihiiimi in ihc Federal 
Republic. Mm no one should he de- 
ed veil by the dolls in iinstnlgic dresses 
and cuddly teddy hears. 

For behind the sugary exterior, things 
are happening in the long-tranquil lov 
world. 

The Americans are moving in. And 
much of the German industry, compris- 
"IS companies with low tunuiveis 
don't like ii at all. 

An American maker. Toys ’R Us. is 
using the Nuremberg exhibit ion to see 
both exhibitors and buyers. 

I he Americans operate quite differ- 
ently Irnm the incd iu m-si zed sales com- 
panies in Germany. 

They do thing's in style, with great 
T1HKJ square metre chunks of sales 
ureas in major self-service supermarkcis 
on the outskirts of big cities. 

J lie Americans have announced they 
intend opening six such sales points in 
West Germany this year. 

Where these will be is a closely 
guarded secret at the German head- 
quarters of Toys R Us GmbH in Co- 
logne. opened last November, but it is 
believed that south of Frankfurt, where 
there are plenty of people with plenty of 
money, is one most-favoured area. 

The Americans have another iron in the 
tire as well. Ludwig Kipp, chairman of Mas- 
sa. .1 German chain of outlets, confirmed 
that his company has been in contact with i 
them about leasing them floor space. 

Kipp said there would be no joint 
Maxsu/Toys sales outlets before Octob- i 
er because there would be no surplus < 
Massa space until then. t 

The West German toy industry is not i 
entirely happy at the arrival of the finan- I 
cial ly-strong American organisation. « 

The German industry is made up of 
small firms. In 1 y«5 more than a half of l 
them had a turnover of only 
DM JUO.OUO. The arrivul on the scene of i 
8 discount organisation thcatens their ' 
very existence. 

But the industry as a whole has mixed 
feelings about this development. 

Among these arc the American giant 
Hasbro Bradley Inc. a world leader in 
the industry with 1 .3bn dollars turnover 
last year, and the number two, Mattel, f 
that is well able lo defy its giant eompc- [ 
"tor m the Wesi German market. v 

Mattel GmbH, Babenhausen, is a mar- 
ket leader with 1 2 per cent of the West tl 
German market and turnover at com me r- f ( 

cial selling prices estimated lo be I: 
DMI.7bn. £ 

It is not surprising that these organis- a 
atiuns are in fuvour of large specialised 
s«des outlets for toys. They both believe ei 
lhat the toy shop sector and department ti 
stores will he showing a drop in turn- d 
over of five per cent by 1 990. 

The reason for this, according to fli 
■ Mattel, is that their range of products hi 
require less actual selling. Their pro- ar 
duets arc marketed with imensive ad- 
: vcrlising through TV spots and videos. Sc 
and they a re .also inexpensive. ce 

The Barbie doll is and will remain he 
Mattel’s top seller. Half of its West Ger- fu 
man turnover is achieved with it. 

This year the doll was put on the mar- an 
ket as ' Diamond Barbie," with jewellery an 
fur the doll matching jewellery for the an 
child, partner-look in the toy shop. aci 

Mattel have marketed the "collec- 
lion" idea, figures and accessories, in 


: ^ K ’ r “Masters of the Universe" series 
excellently. 

The story of He-Man oil the planet 
Lleniia is mid in small magazines that 
are distributed free-of-charge. This 
keeps alive the demand for plastic fi- 
gures from n fantasy world. 

There is something new for children 
who have not been attracted to either 
"Masters of the Universe” or the girl 
equivalent. "The Piinccss of Power,” de- 
spite all the efforts of the advertising men; 
the Cowboy of the future from die year 
-349 will lie appearing on the toyshop 
shelves, like the sheriffs of the Wild West 
keeping law and order in the next century. 

Even il the Mattel range and the pro- 
ducts Iruin Milton Bradley, the Hasbro 
subsidiary in Fiirth. are not all that 
cheap, they are suitable as small gifts, 
which means that ihcy are a nicies that 
In m well for sales in a self-service store. 

Mann luci lifers such ms Sigikid I I. Sclmr- 
rer& Koch GmbH, however, whose plush 
animal figures cost a hundred or so, fear 
thai their products will remain unsold 
on the shelves or offered cheaply ns a 
"coinc-on.” 

Sigikid, based in Mistelbach. has said 
that it will not supply "Toys ’R Us." Tile 
company itself believes that its line of 
cuddly animals can hold its own against 
their major competitor, Steiff. 

Sigikid's main attraction at this year’s 
Nuremberg Fair is a dark-yellow frog. 
Quacks, fitted out with satchel, school 
time-table and exercise-book labels. 

He should replace ihe Schulriitc 
(large conical bag of sweets given to 
children on (heir first day at school) or 
he a cuddly little present to smaller 
members of the family who arc empty- 
handed when their older brothers and 

sisters go off lo school for the first time. 

A Sigikid spokesman said that there had 
been a good reaction to the product. 

There was considerable excitement 1 
on the stand of Margarete Steiff GmbH, i 
I heir latest product Iirx been success- 



The whole family ,e In wlTh'e 

f I'Jutio; Si'li n i id i Spiel + Frvi/a 

Board game won spurs in field 
hospitals of the Great War 

AZw.nT 1 Kr'i™ J£ ' - 
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ful, a range of twelve dolls selling for 
DM395. A spokesman said that the 
whole year’s production had been sold. 

To point up their long experience in 
the doll business Steiff has produced 
felt figures ol designs from were popu- 
lar in 1910. The “Gentleman in Frock 
Cc»at .and “Tennis-player Betty" will be 
a hit with doll collectors. 

Benno Korhmaschcr. general manag- 
er of the German Toy Industry Associa- 
tion, expressed optimism about the in- 
dustry’s future. 

He said that the effects of currency 
fluctuations would not by so grave as 
had been expected with the exception of 
articles made from synthetic materials. . 

Production increased in the January- ' 
September period Iqst year by four per 
cent to ; DMJ.2hn. There is no knowing 
hL.w trade, will develop in the immediate 
future. 

But tlic.old style toy shop, run by Mom 
and Dud working below rrndc union rates 
and in premises that are already paid for 
are in for a difficult time in the future, 
according to a Mattel spokesman. 

Ulfa Cramer 

(Mannhcimcr Morgen, tl February [y«7 } 


mein, (Oh. don’t gel upset) has been 
played with gusto by German children 
mr 75 years. 

On the box in the traditional version of 
the game there is a drawing of a man 
wearing a puzzled expression un his face. 
The directions say that players should 
place particular emphasis on getting rid 
nf the opponent’s men. There are no 
hints about how to keep cool when one's 
men are knocked off the board. 

The men, looking much like chess 
pawns, conic in different colours for dif- 
ferent players and arc moved from each 
player’s starting point by the throw of a 
dice until the end is reached. If, on the 
way. an opponent’s men nre overhauled, 
they are required either tn go back to 
square one or get off the board. 

About 55 million copies of the 
bright-red game have been sold in many 
countries of the world since it came on 
the market in 1912. 

Today, nearly a million arc sold every 
yuan, half for export. It Is known in the 
SA as Sorry. But the Germans remain 
the biggest buyers — three quarter of all 
households have the game. 

Some old civilisations believed that 
dice games disclosed the will of the gods 
In German mythology, the gods came to- 
gether to throw dice. In ancient India it 
was thought that the who! world was n 
dice game of the gods. That was how the 

ZZn ^ f P r exai "P le came to 

mean both quarrel” and “dice game" So 

is it mere coincidence that ohe of the na- 
tional Indian games is stil today a sort of 
Xlensch argerc dich H/Wj/game. ‘ 

Luck and efficiency have played a 
role in the 75-year history of Mensch. 
The inventor. Josef Friedrich Schmidt, 
was a municipal employee in Munich, 
fie thought the game up to entertain his 
three sons. 

In 1905, he made the first game 
Three years later, friends, neighbours 
and relatives were all playing it 

. ° n ■“•■“■y*. Josef Schmidt, accord- 
ing to the family history, could be seen 
wnh his fretsaw cutting up water-co- 
loured boards and painting the men 
M got its name in 1912: Mensch drvere 

farfnr /C/ ' ^ hmidl °P ened ^ MWI 

factory in Munich. 

But things didn’t go well. The busi- 
ness was threatened with ruin because 
the first world war broke out in |9U 


1 and he was left with thousands ol unsof 
i games — selling price: 35 pfennigs. 

1 But then he did something that in rei 
1 rospect appears to he a stroke of geniti 
it could also be iliui it ivns a purely 
humanitarian aci. an act of altruism. 

He gave 3,00(1 of them awav to b 
distributed by the Red Cross to wn 
wounded in the field hospitals. 

A thank you letter from a nursing sis 
ter said; “You can't imagine what jo 1 
you have brought lo the wounded. Th! 
game is played here from morning ti 
evening. I hey have even aim a lourna 
incnl!" 

So that sot the foundations lor tin 
popularity of the game. It had one goml 
ihmg going for it - everybody had an 
oqiuil chance ol winning - which meant 
n could he played on an equal routing 
by both adults and children. 

In 1920, Sell mid ( moved into new 
factory premises. Ihcy wore dost loved 
by allied bombing in 1945, but by then 
,hc f,rm W8 » *« well established fh.u j, 
meant only a short interruption to pro- 
duction. * 

In any case, Schmidt had now his cues 
in more than one basket: he produced 
three other board games. 

One son, Franz, followed his father 
into the business before going out on his 
own m 1 936 ami becoming the competi- 
tion. c ' 

In 1948, both resumed production, 
but father Josef died the same year. The 
business was kept going by Ins willow, 
ms daughter and his- son- in-law: Now 
the Schmidt family is in the third gener- 
ation of i he business. 

In 1970. both strands of ihe business 
were amalgamated as Schmidt Spiel + 
Freihcit GmbH. Today it is the largest 
German manufacturer of hoard games. 

The firm still bases its success on Ihe 
original game even though it has wid- 
ened its product lines enormously. 

I he Guinness Book .if Records re- 
cords that a game of Menwh in cere dich 
n ' rht !" Ju, y 1 J »' i "wer Saxony was 
played lor I ] 9 hours and 58 minutes, h 
notes another game in March 1985 in 
which four divers played for 34 hours 
an J*. minutes with an aluminium dice 
under 3.5 metres fl 1 ti 6in j of water. 

And it seems dial they played without 
getting upset, just like the name of the 
game. , 

Irene Men hsnvr 

iSluilgsiriiT Nftchirchii-n. .1| J.irjii;irv J'#x7| 
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The Opel legend began in 
a country cowshed 

.• 4 . chunk* inm bnry. files ami a drill. It inn 

■1'Tr’TF* 1 A B^PR ' v; ' • Opel several months to assemble his fir 

sewing machine. 

: *jVx '•>, > It worked. His first customer was a luc; 

... • "■ master tailor called Humincl. 

His second machine was ready s 

B efore Opel made a name as a car mak- wecks ]. 1(cr . u m diis time Opel's atteni| 
er, it made sewing machines. ln ...ii Flnrsheim on the other side i 


. nwi.tn^ ' 


D er, it made sewing machines. 

The first one was produced 125 years 
ago in 1862. News of Opel’s 1 25th anniv- 
ersary has cause many people to wonder 
whether it made ears before Carl Benz and 
Gottlieb Daimler. 

Daimler-Benz held celebrations to mark 
the centenary of the motor car last year. 

The first car manufactured hy the suc- 
cessors of Adam Opel, however, was as- 
sembled in 1899: the Opel-I'aieni- 
Mntormigen, System Ltitzmann. 

So its the sewing machine dial gets the 
birthday wishes just one year after the car 
centenary. 

Adani Opel already asked his father 
back in 1855 whether he could go lo Paris 
to become a mechanic. 

Two years later he began his appren- 
ticeship years as an odd-job man in a bak- 
ery. 

During this period he made up his mind 
so learn how to build sewing machines and 
then try to set up his own factory. 

No sooner said than done. 

Adam Opel found a job in the Jour- 
neaux & Leblond sewing manufacturers in 
Paris and returned to Riisselsheim in 
1 862. 

Although his father was not keen mi the 
idea Adam Opel, his head full of ideas, set 
up his factory in his uncle’s cow- shed. 

His uncle also gave the ambitious me- 





chunk* inm bnry. files ami a .bill. It look 
Opel several monilis to assemble his first 
sewing machine. 

II worked, l-lis first customer was a local 
master tailor called Hummel. 

His .second machine was ready six 
weeks later. But this time Opel's attempt 
10 sell il in Florsheim on the other side of 
the River Main tailed miserably. 

He was chased out of Florsheim hy ang- 
ry journeyman tailors, who were worried 
that his sewing machine would rob them ol 
work. 

This didn't slop Opel hum selling up 
his first “proper” factory in 1 868. 

During a second visit to Paris Adam 
Opel came across something new: a veloci- 
pede. 

III 1887 ihe first Opel penny-farthing 
was mnnu fact u red in the Riisselsheim fac- 
tory. 

The next step forward for the company 
was the motor car. 

Adam Opel’s sons Fritz and Wilhelm 
discovered lo their dismay at the end of the 
19th century that the boom era of bicycle 
production in Germany had passed and 
that the whole world wanted a motor car. 

In 1897 they travelled to the first "Mo- 
tor Show” in Berlin to sec the winner of 
the Berlin-Potsdum rally, Friedrich Lutz- 
munnfrum Dessau. 

As Carl Benz and Gottlieb Daimler, the 
main competitors of the Opel brothers, 
preferred to market their cars on their 
own Frilz and Wilhelm Opel came lo an 
arrangement with Luizniami. 

The Opel premiere was in 1899. Frie- 
drich Lulziiiaiin’s four-wheeler with its 
tour horsepower thrust rolled out of the 
factory. This was 
SBfij! 1 lie predecessor 
model lo the over 
24 million cars and 
vans Opel Ims 
manufactured so 
far. After 1901 the 
company worked 
together with the 
Frenchman Dar- 
racq, in 1902 the 
first model designed 
entirely hy Opel il- 
j self was launched. 

Dieter Zulw 
(Siiiiigiiricr Zciimig. 
Ill February 1 VN7) 

n’s electric car. 




Economical and quiet . . , Pdhtmann's electric car. 

. (Phnln: Pnhlnumn) 


Hopes for electric car 

E rich Pdhlmann, a 54 -year-old electrical engineer from Kulm- 
bach. is hoping that a growing awareness of environmental 
problems will make his new electric car a marketable success. 

The car he constructed with the help of the Rheiniscli-West- 
lalische Elekrizitiitswerke (RWE) is noiseless and — of course 
— exhaust-free. The 3.77-metre car, which looks like half an 
egg, is already more economical than the Golf or Kadett. 

There is no need for maintenance work, very little electric- 
ity is needed, and the high-grade steel frame and synthetic 
bodywork ensure that the electric car lasts at least twice as 
long as a “normal" car. 

Using lightweight accumulators the electric car may already go 
into series production in 1 2 months time. The car can cover a dis- 
tance of about 160 kilometres without having to he recharged. 

The winner of the first Grand Prix for electric vehicles, 
however, does have one snag: it costs DM78.UIH1. 

Even in scries production it will still cost twice as much as 
the average middle-market car. ^ 

(Mam burger Abcndbluii. 17 February Ivk7j 



A family affair. . . a 1914 Opel racing car with a 1987 descendant, the Ome- 
ga 3000. |l*h..".: t »pwli 

Cost is the main argument 
against hydrogen as a fuel 


O ne day cars will be running on hy- 
drogen instead of petrol or diesel 
oil. This prediction was made at a meet- 
ing in Hamburg. 

Hydrogen lias both advantages and 
disadvantages. It can be produced from 
water using any other type of energy, is 
easy to store and distribute, and burns 
with virtually no emission of pollutants. 

A major disadvantage is cost. Petrol 
is much cheaper. 

Two companies in the Federal Re- 
public have specialised in the develop- 
ment of hydrogen-powered cars: Dnim- 
ler-Bcnzand BMW. 

Between 1984 and the end of 1986 
both companies allowed customers m 
test a Heel of W) lesi vehicles in Berlin. 
The results were good. 

The biggest drawback of the system is 
how to store ilic hydrogen in the vehi- 
cles. 

For the lest vehicles in Berlin — five 
cars and five vans — hydride containers, 
tanks filial with metal powder, were 
used. 

The hydrogen streaming in is ab- 
sorbed by the powder without any ma- 
jor problems caused hy high pressure or 
low temperatures. 

When tanking up, however, a tremen- 
dous amount of heal is released. 

Even with an additional cooling sys- 
icm and a correspondingly complex ref- 
ueling procedure it takes ten to fifteen 
minutes tu refill at least 80 per cent of 
the car’s storage lank. This corresponds 
to 1 1 litres of petrol. 


\'t) | 

\ ! 
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Mercedes 230 tanks up with hydrogen. 

I Phnln: Mercedes- Benz) 


What is more, tile hydride tanks are 
very heavy. Before a hydrogen equiva- 
lent of 50 litres of petrol plus lank 
would weigh roughly one ton. 

Hydrogen cars, therefore, would only 
be competitive in comparison with elec- 
tric ears with their lead batteries, which 
w'ould weigh over 20 tons with the same 
fuel performance. 

This is why BMW has been collabo- 
rating with the Deiilselic l orselumgs- 
u ud Versuchsu 11s tali fur Lull- und 
Raumfahrt (DFVLR) since 1978 to de- 
velop tanks which can store liquid hy- 
drogen at very low temperatures (minus 
250 degrees centigrade). 

Tanks have now been developed 
which allow less than two per cent of the 
total quantity to escape per day service 
life. 

Once agnin. in comparison with a 
tank filled with 50 litres of petrol, this 
tank now weighs only XO kilograms 
(weight of tank plus com cut in each 
case). 

The storage of hydrogen in its liquid 
state is essential if this fuel is to be di- 
reclty injected into the coinbusiitiu 
chamber. Although this is not exactly 
technically easy there are considerable 
advantages. 

Working together with the DFVI.R 
Daimler-Benz is also developing special 
tanks for liquid hydrogen, since r he* hy- 
dride tanks used in the Berlin test run 
are only suitable for suburban and 
short-distance traffic. 

The high cost of this form of energy, 
however, is a major obstacle to the in- 
troduction of the hydrogen car on a 
Large scale. 

The price would drop if the demand 
increased. 

Furthermore, better hydrogen extrac- 
tion methods using less electricity und 
hence less expensive can be expected in 
future. 

Hydrogen will become an interesting 
alternative when the price of nil goes up 
or when crude oil at some stage be- 
comes scarce and petrol corresponding- 
ly expensive. 

The direct price comparison is de- 
ceptive. 

The fact that hydrogen is less harmful 
lo the environment should also be taken 
into account. 

There arc also the additional costs of 
a catalytic converter for ears which run 
on petrol. 

The competitive disadvantage of hy- 
drogen as a fuel, therefore, is not as 
great as suggested by a comparison of 
prices alone. Rudolf 1‘. Jonas 

iKhuiimchv Uussvldcirr. 7 FcHruaiv IMH?» 







THE MEDIA 


A feminist magazine both loved 
and hated, but never ignored 


HF, 


A liw Schwiirzcr, controversial puh- 
-tmlrsher of ihc feminist magazine Em- 
ma based in Cologne, has been mocked 
and even haled. 

Forecasts were made that ihc maga- 
zine would never Iasi, bui it is now cele- 
brating its 10th anniversary. 

The circulation, that started off at 
300,000 a week, is now 80,000 but, ac- 
cording to the publisher, it is still the 
largest feminist magazine in Europe. 

In the Fehruary issue Alice Schwa r- 
zer wrote: "Emma lives even if men wor- 
ry themselves to death.” 

Alice Sehwarzer is identified with the 
mimiltly magazine. The monev she 
earned from her hook Dcr kleit'ie Un- 
tvrschted (The Little Difference) helped 
bring the magazine into being. She and 
other women journalists wanted tu sa- 
tisfy their dream of having a magazine 
of their own. 

Sabine Schruff, fnrincrly an Emma 
journalist, recalls that at the begin nine it 
was difficult to get n mention in the me- 
dia of women’s themes, "violence in 
marriage” for instance, because wom- 
en s attitudes were subjective and there 
was no such thing as a women’s lobhy. 

In the interim that has changed, "be- 
cause in positions where decisions arc 
made there are now women with plenty 
of self-confidence.” 

The first edition of Emma was quick- 

rU°ou1 1 ,' ° thcr journalists took no- 
ice. C.H.Meyer in the Siiddemsche Zei- 
imtB described Emma's concept of the 



£s b "w a 6 di« ChWaRer ' 1 ■ ,lttle dlff 8r»n- 
b,B dm <"-encee. |Ph „,„ ; Pl -,i,. Prc , s) 

w ^. re soon quarrels among the 

ornsTde ihl emselves ‘ Attacks ^om 
™df P ubfici«; aBa2,ne ' however ' 

hia TJ| Is . pf0bably ha PPencd because at the 
Emma women journalists 
admtred Altee Sehwarzer too much S* 

I v rUf ■ Said ihal “ ,he «*ky, extreme- 

ly brave wtuy Womajl had dared tQ do 

what she had spoken Of openly and bluntly 
rap men over the knuckles.” 

Then they saw that Alice Sehwarzer 
was also only human, who, according to 
a former women colleague, enjoyed be- 
ing to the fore. 

Many women writers hoped for an 
oasis of affectionate solidarity in the 
Emma project, devoid of competition of 
the male kind. 

That was a pipe-dream from the start. 


Front the very beginning of the maga- 
zine loo few women journalists had to 
do too much. 

Today the staff is made up of "five 
an J i\ hair," and all arc paid accnrdjitj j„ 
union rates. 

They not only have to do the routine 
work hut also attend to the social wel- 
fare side of the magazine. Women from 
all over the Federal Repuhlic look to 
Emma for assistance. 

Disappointed former women staff 
members hlnckcn their idol’s reputa- 
tion. Alice Sehwarzer. 

The house cartoonist, Franziska 
oecker, has used sonic of the criticisms 
made of Alice Sehwarzer in a comic 
strip. “The Truth about Alice,” that ap- 
peared in the jubilee edition of the mnu- 
azine. 

One cartoon shows Alice, haring her 
teeth, swinging a whip over figures cow- 
ering with bowed heads, saying: "Any- 
one w j hn doesn’t use the expression 

male domination at least 20 times is 
fired.” 

One former staff member said that as 
the boss she was just as authoritarian as 
any man. She pressed her style on her 
subordinates mercilessly. 

Conditions nl Emma were "early c*in- 
ilalisni." according to one former Em- 
ployee. 

Alice Sehwarzer complains: "We 
women have changed old attitudes, hut 
wc have not created new ones. We are 
still subject to the law of the jungle." 

Ingrid Sirobl, eight years with Emma 

of mcT l , rCL " limCC Wri,L ‘ r ' »“■: “Many 
of the free-lance women who worked on 

Inc magazine and who let off steam 
against Alice, were unknown to r| ]C 
magazines editors.” Many were of- 
fended beeauc Alice Sehwarzer rejected 
a poorly written article. J 

fr..« Cr nS ! mC llSCd 10 bC a clichdc f ‘> r 

frustrated women’s libbers, now it is 
synonymous with "the lousy Emma edi- 
tor, and it was quickly known to all. 

In 1971 she objected strongly to an 
article in Stern magazine in which 374 
confessed that they had had abortions. 

After a reading of the bestseller Der 
kleine Unterschied (1975) women 
should have kicked out their husbands 
in droves; husbands and lovers were de- 
scribed as egoistic and Incapable of ten- 
derness. 

In the latest edition of Emma hus- 
bands and lovers do not come off any 
better, not even the new generation of 
men with their “breast envy.”. 

Ingrid Strobl said of gentle men: “You 
must not become cuddly little men, who 
cling to the strong woman’s apron 
strings. Self-initiative, independence a 
sense of responsibility and erotic expe- 
riences, yes, dear Sirs, erotic experi- 
ences, are what we ask for.” 

Thai does not sound like men-haiin. 
and anti-pleasure. “ 

Accusations of prudery were made 

1 978 S A^cf Sc H hwarzer and fiwwif in 
1978. Alice and nine other women in- 

c udmg actress Inge Meysell, com- 
plained against Stern. They wanted to 
prn a slop ,o the eover piclures which 


presented women as "usexual objects.” 
bur the complaint came to nothing. 

A year or so later Emma cancelled a 
naked breast on the cover and showed 
naked men. 

One reader complained that there 
was no emancipation of the sexes when 
there was a revcsal of positions with a 
female photographer inking pictures of 
naked men. 

Another wrote: "I found the naked I 
men wonderful, appetising and cxeil- I 
mg.” The women readsltip is very di- 

Contlnued on page 12 



Entertainer Rosenthal... outwltt# 
the Nazis. kin, 


Death of ‘the next-door 
neighbour’ TV showman 


T h . C ncws ° r ,he «r television 
*l»«'vin:ister Hans Rosenthal cattle 
as no surprise. Those who saw him in 
Vienna in January, where lie was ho- 
noured with the Golden Insignia by the 
Austrian capital, saw that lie was a sick 
man and that his days were numbered. 

Television followed his Iasi days 
closely, supported hy daily bulletins 
published by popular newspaper /?//,/. 
Waning. 

All hough all this intrusion into die 
family sgnel was vulgar in (lie extreme 
H did show that Rosenthal was soineth- 
mg more than just a show-master a TV 
entertainer. 

Hi.s 9<)-mj nine show Da Hi Da/li. 
screened more than 150 times during 
Hie past 20 years, was one of the most 
sueessful productions in West Ger- 
man television. Ilis popularity imli- 
nitcd that Itis audience regarded him 
as one of themselves. He was like a 
neighbour. 

People believed they could chat 
about things with him. pul their trust in 


him, according to Peter Garlach, one- 
time head of entertainment in the Sec- 
ond Television Channel. 

This image of Rosenthal as "the 
next-door neighbour” was underlined 

Oefln r Ch0Sen ll,e m0SI W'lnr 

German show-master in 1977. 
.n H T\ R °, Semha ' knew of l*»e infiu- 

cated h rl had ' simp,e - ^impli- 

cated, direct, friendly and not a know- 

all - characteristics of his show. 

These qualities were the basis of the 

shown V hL. eC ‘ i0n " ml n< ' plll;,ril - v 
Rosemhai was responsible for a 
S T 1CS ° f radi0 and ^vision 

Zn shows: Gut gefragt 1st halb ge- 

I, ™ 1 - Kkine Lcil/e - Urofie Kfossv - 
AUetn gegen a/le, SpaJS mnfit sein, and 
itiite zur Kasse. 

RrAe D aS ,- head of cnlcr tainment for 
RIAS Berlin for 30 years. His inex- 

haustible play instinct always gave 
birth to new ideas. He aleadv had a 
successor to DaHi. Dalli on the stocks 
“* 11 was ,0 be called Plnke, Pinkc. 

Even when his critics called his per- 
fornfances the “Apotheosis of snug en- 


tertainment." (the I- 1 .mk/iirter Aftfr 
iiicinc /oil ung." and Rosenthal him.se? 
as a ntixiiiie ol ••petty bourgeois bon-’ 
humic” lie was, next to Peter I ranken- 
Icld. the most popular personality on 
( KTiitan television. 

Rosenthal said ut himself quite fran- 
kly: "I'm not a star. I'm like my vie«- 

ei s." 

1 le did not make much of his private 
file or of hi.s way up lo the lop. 

lie was horn in Berlin in 1925. the 
son of a Jewish bunk clerk. At 15 he 
was orphaned and had to rind work. 

His brother was murdered in the Ri- 
ga concentration camp, hut he ma- 
naged to gel awav from the camp and 
found Ins way hack to Merlin where lie 
was given refuge in a garden shed by 
wo Berlin women who hid him until 
the end of the war. '■ 

In his memoirs /.m-i /.«■/;,•„ /« 
Deutschland, published in 1980 he 
wrote ot these hard years without hit- 
hook «■ 

But he never lorgot these times. Ah 
h ugh he never allowed polities t»in- 
mid, ,„ lo h,s shows, he was ., polincaf 

hm r I r il, ! d fnr - Vcnrs «» thc 

board nf directors of the Central Jew- 
ish Council in Germany. 

In an interview with this newspaper 
he once said: "If democracy were ever 
endangered, I would use the television 
screen to defend it.” 

In his autobiography lie said: Td hu 
attracted to a political job. Not out of a 
craving for admiration, envy of politi- 
cal personalities or even desire lor 
power, hut to fight for toleration, reli- 
gious. political and between people. 1 
know that sounds a little pathetic hut I 
can t say it any other wav. because 
that’s the way it is." 

That’s the way it is... I he dependable 
was Ins metier, not change. 

He left others to pioneer new paths 
in television. He himself built up his 
career on safe ground. 

The regularity with which llam Ros- 
enthal appeared before his television 
audience, ihc ritual oi goodness that 
never changed. Thai found its expres- 
sion in the phrase. "That's tops." were 
the secrets of his long-lived success. 

I here will be no successor lo Pulli 
DaHi because no-one else could pres- 
ent it. ... . 

Mu hue/ Heckert 

t Snarl i nicker Zemin,-, j | KI«r U :n> I VJi "*) 
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Lofty ambitions for first 
private business college 


P rofessor Klaus Evaid still runs in 
marathon races at the age of 5n 
without being an also ran. Ilis endur- 
ance is not confined in the roads, how- 
ever: he needed lots oT stamina to set up 
thc first private business college in the 
Federal Repuhlic. 

He was born in 1936 and qualified as 
a lecturer at the Sorbonnc. In 1968 he 
helped set up the first European Busi- 
ness School (EBSj in Paris. Two years 
later he set up a similar private Euro- 
pean Business School in Offenbach. 



A 


v*. _ 


Klaus Evard . . . still running. 

d’hoiiK Lutz Kleinliuns) 

He had little money and plenty of dif- 
ficulties. In 1971 only four students re- 
gistered for the Offenbach venture. 

The majur hurdle was the I lesse Edu- 
cation Ministry in Wiesbaden. The then 
Minister, Ludwig von Friedeburg, 
strongly opposed the idea of n private 
business college. He refused official 
sanction and recognition of it. Evard 
went to court. 

Thc legal battle lasted live years. At 
the end of 1975 he won on hi.s third ap- 
peal. He not only had the way clear be- 
fore him for the EBS hut he had won the 

T he Goethe Institute has mounted a 
worldwide campaign to counter the 
declining interest in thc German lan- 
guage. Only Spain, since it joined the 
European Community, has shown in- 
creased interest in German. 

Advertisements have been appearing 
in Japanese medical journals telling 
readers that with German they would 
have their “fingers closer lo the pulse." 

In France hundreds of advertising 
kits with information have been distri- 
buted. 

In Holland a group of 30 students, 
teachers and university lecturers have 
got together to provide their Dutch col- 
leagues with new ideas for the teaching 
of German. 

Since 1975 the number of Dutch 
schoolchildren in general education 
schools who have taken German has in- 
created by 1 5 per cent. In night schools 
there has been a 48 per cent in the num- 
ber ol people studying German. 

The Foreign Office, under whose ae- 
gis the Munich-based Institute operates 
promoting German language and cul- 
ture abroad, has provided two million 
marks annually in special funds for the 
campaign. 


JranffurterAllflcmcine 


right to apply for subsidies. Wiesbaden 
paid. The student body grew. The Of- 
fenbach European Business School was 
on its way. 

The basic educational idcu obviously 
met a public demand. The student body 
has now reach 500 strong. There were 
ulmnst 3.000 applicants for the last win- 
ter semester. 

Industry has shown an interest in the 
School's graduates and many students 
sign employment contracts while still 
studying. 

There are a whole range of reasons 
why the European Business School en- 
joys a high reputation in industry, ac- 
cording to Professor Evard, a man of 
considerable self-confidence. 

One is that teaching is geared to thc 
practical. The aim of the study courses 
is not “economic theory” but thc appli- 
cation of the theoretical in practice. 

A goad third of the teaching body — 1 2 
full-time professors and about 85 part- 
time lecturers — has practical experience 
in the application of economic theories. 

Another point is that .students’ stud- 
ies prepare them to deal with economics 
at an international level. 

Every student has to do two semes- 
ters abroad, one in the European Busi- 
ness School in France or Spain and an- 
other at the European Business School 
cither in London or in the partner 
school in Phoenix. Arizona. 

During these semesters students nre 
expected to brush up their knowledge of 
French and English. 

Teaching is clear, students work in 
small groups and studies arc limited to 
eight semesters. Participants arc obliged 
to attend lectures and tutorials — 30 
hours a week. 

When the EBS is described us a cadet 
school Evard takes this more as a com- 
pliment than as criticism. 


i v,J > 
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Ready for a new life as a Japanese school . ■ . Holdhelm hospital. 

(Pliolii: Ciiy ut Nil- men) 


The operating company, located 
since 1980 in Rcichanshausen Castle in 
the Rheingnu, is a public limited com- 
pany with two shareholders. 

One is Professor Evard, holding 26 
per cent of the equity, and the other, 
since 1985, a private foundation which 
Siemens set up with a “an acceptable 
sum of money.” 

The European Business School is 
proud to he “in a good state of health." 
Students have to pay DM8,000 a year 
fees with 15 per cent of the college 
places free. Subsidies account for 25 
per cent of the annual budget. 

Financing, then, is solid and well arrang- 
ed. and the high reputation the EBS has in 
industry makes it possible to expand. 

Professor Evard. a wine connoisseui. 
is ambitious and lie has plenty of ideas 
for Rcichartshnuscn Castle. 

He wants to develop it into a poly- 
technic and economics college, licensed 
to offer qualifications fur university lec- 
turers and doctorates. 

But Evard will need all [JicsianiEmi lie 
showed in New York mnnit lions in try- 
ing to achieve this. 

Hesse university legislation envisages 
private specialist establishments of 
higher education but not private univer- 


sities ns such. 


Horn Dohm 


Goethe Institute 
in bid to 

promote German 

Newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising is being used. 

The message is that it is not so diffi- 
cult to learn German and so gain access 
to an important culture. Knowing Ger- 
man can also have professional advan- 
tages. 

Goethe Institute secretary-general 
Horst Harnischfeger said that because 
so many prejudices had been built up 
against the language it was ncccesary to 
find new reasons why people should 
learn it. 

The Goethe Institute has chosen var- 
ious ways of doing this. For instance, in 
schools where German was a voluntary 
subject and where fewer schoolboys and 
girls have taken it up, thc children and 
their parents will be contacted. Teach- 
ers and education officials who are deci- 


(FnmkfuriL-r Allgcnu-inv /chimi* 
fiir DL-uischliind. l7Jnnu:iiy l'»S7j 

sion-makers will be provided with infor- 
mation material about the language. 

Special open days and German Days 
will be organised to present both lan- 
guage and country. 

Soon a 26-parl television language- 
course and a computer reading-course 
will be ready. 

Approximately 80,000 people have 
enrolled for German language-courses 
in the last year at the 13S Institutes and 
eleven subsidiaries operating in 67 
countries. 

A further 20,000 have taken part in 
language-courses that end with a diplo- 
ma provided in thc 16 Goethe Institutes 
in the Federal Republic itself. 

In cooperation with various minis- 
tries and partner organisations 1,500 
events have been organised in 52 coun- 
tries to promote the training and further 
education of 77,000 teachers of Ger- 
man abroad. 

Every year about 1.000 foreign teach- 
ers of German are invited to seminars last- 
ing several weeks dealing with German 
language and culture ut centres in Munich. 
Gottingen, Rothenburg and, more recent- 
ly, Bonn. A' a rl Siankiewitz 

(Sluiigartcr Nochrichlcn, 1 5 January 19X7) 


Japanese to 
set up a school 
in Bremen 

A Japanese hoarding school is t« he 
established in Bremen in April 
1 9K8. It is to be financed by Japanese 
industry and by fees. 

There are mure than 1 5.000 Japanese 
in Germany. There ate only three Japa- 
nese .schools in Europe, one in France 
and three in Britain, and they are so 
overcrowded that many Japanese child- 
ren in Europe have to he sent back Lo 
bnnidiug school in Japan. 

Bremen Mayor Klaus Wedemeier 
said the school would both improve 
Bremen's image and have lung-term 
economic advantages. 

The school would have some inllu- 
onec on where Japanese industry de- 
cided lo locate. 

The school will he o|ieralcd hy the piiv- 
iitcSIiumei Gnkucn Gym nasi uni Group. 

Sliunji litioto, dirciini of the group, said 
iliut the Japanese put great value on edu- 
cation. Over 90 per cent ol Japanese 
schoolboys and girls look a school leaving 
certificate equivalent to the German Ahi- 
tnr, the university entrance qualification. 

It is no accident that the choice fell on 
Bremen. Hart mill Schmiidekc. head of 
the Bremen economic promotion unit, 
made thc proposal for the school. He 
paid out DM3()h,00(l for a study to dis- 
cover if Bremen was a suitable location 
for such a school. 

Thc study revealed that Bremen as an 
industrial centre was already regarded 
favourably hy Japanese industrial exec- 
utives. 

Mayor Wedemeier said that the 
school would be set up in what is now 
the Holdheim Hospital in thc Oherneu- 
land district of Bremen. 

In thc course of this year the hospital 
will be run down. Then the buildings 
will be renovated and converted. Thc 
school will open its doors in April next 
year. 

It will at first take in about 3511 school 
children. Later capacities will be ex- 
tended to accommodate I.2UH. Child- 
ren of all nationalities will he accepted 
by thc school. 

Mayor Wedemeier said that the Hold- 
heim buildings were owned hy the Bremen 
city authorities and that a long-term leas- 
ing agreement had been concluded with 
Shumt-i Gakuen Gymnasium Group. 

I Niirdivo! A'iiui i£, Oldenburg, 
12 February iyH7j 
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Cost of cleanliness: damage to something 
somewhere, in spite of the denials 


The d, : irin>c..!r, I effect., „f d„ m „ lic 
.j dc ? n,r, S agents luive been known 
■ S ncc } hc 1W«*. But the nuiluirltics 
yerc slow it* acl. Nothing happened nn- 

['[ m f ol, ! ,ta,ns bull, upon ihe 

country x waterways. 

Phosphate was 'identified as the cul- 

!S^^ c,urershai1 — p 

DoHuL W nI^ 0Od strcssin S fhe new non- 
pollutant ingredients of their products 

the i XT! l 0l,ghl ,h0 produccs in 

rJSf ?“ the >' wcrc cnvironmental- 
v . are. In fact, other ingredients in these 

Continued from page 10 

t v hcT.;» c h ording [ ° Sabinc Sc ^»ff. hut 

widely f li’d- ° ne P thing in c °nimon, " a 
widely-felt discomfort,- which they find 

gi 'Ppingiy expressed in Emma. 

nn,t| ICC ^ hwarZL ’ r P u!s her colleagues 

r' f " nder ob,i 6 at ion to pursue a 
definite route — radical feminism. 

She said: "We reject all ideas of dis- 
limitation - it doesn’t matter if this j s 
dt ’ nC 10 Ihc namc of class or race " 
«yi«B Hint Ennm is 
p, ” s 0,1 rhc iciTOfism or male 
domination, in National Socialism in 
Nicaragua, m South Africa, in poliiic il 
parties and the freedom movement. 

Ihc magazine highlights the comli- 

soclal^ Ch r 0men ’ P rostitut «. women 
•social workers and artists, and women 

Who work for the postal service. 

The presentation is often ironic 
sometimes fanciful to the extent of I-’ 
most making heroines out of these peo- 
ple, sometimes insulting P 

i“::,;' r r;r 8 read - 

„r 0 m i "wh“ S f rujely kno<:l “ :d women 
group* who clam. 10 have discovered 

liic new moiherhood." The maaazine 
draws a pteture of a screaming child y! 

■ng o„ a woman's lap. a moaning child a, 

™r ns IS “ nd never daring to 
complam a word in ,he company 8 of 

0uSr 0 fTmt1^h iytn ^ Upi,ny 

withanpn!k! ae,,Pera 'e. distanced and 

JiSSMtesE- 

s£sm£3bS 

: down in a constitutional dilute b088ed 

forcrrr^rs? z “; ie T™ dif - 

Calhoilic joarnalisi Franz AhVal ‘lei 
himself become warped with >■’ ^ as - C1 

d tr ,nd ^*: 

Until now it has been helpful for 
women to have a “shrill advocate " Sa- 
huie Schruff believes. But she also be- 

arcls^mate l dn m . aga f inc s atMudcs°io\v- 
ards ma ,e domi nation are very much 

like those of a church magazine. * 

' Ulrike Walden 

(K. ilncr Siadi - A nzeiger, Cologne. 

I ’ February 1 



“safe" products were just as harmful as 

v» cr ■ 

Since then there has been more e.v- 
tensive testing to determine what in- 
gredients are harmful and which are 

A good two million tons of cleaning 
hqutd and washing up powder ends up 
m waterways throughout the country P 
Many of these products are not only 

dangerous to use but of questionable 
domestic benefit anyway. 

. A coasu mer magazine’s findings 
-showed that between 1980 and 1984 

were 0U S S ,4 P t 0 ses a „ d f ViCe Cen,reS ,here 
»ere nearly fLl. P0IS ° n, " S ' Man >' 

JT™ con ' alni "g hypochlorite -n 
salt or ester- which were used with -in 
acid! C product gave off deadly chlorine 

Manufacturers promised in 1 9K5 ttl 

iddTti e a s r | l,,gS | and USC ncuira ««»iS 

case of no ,UCC *“ forn,aii011 - But 
cases of poisonmg were still being re- 
ported that year. h 

The ironic thing about using such 

“ ,s lhal thc X arc not neces- 
At 2 ^ ,,r domestic cleanliness. 

^ryfodisin^e, one's home h,ri! 

“ «>mewhnt pointless because 
" h| n “ f ™ hours the bacteria tire hack 
again anyway. There is no point i„ C on- 

siantly cleaning the while the i„j- 

■VMI. " fhlch ■» continually coming i„- 

W i ", rUd Buchs ls ,h ' only rubbish 
work i, i V „?h r ln G<? ™" ny ' Hcr Idnce of 

i"M i c S hac h h m s :;;tt::': hid,d, '"' p 

introduced! WaS ' C diSP ° Snl was bai "S 

lh system involves recycling every- 

, ,ha [F™ be recycled and disposing 

'erything else in as harmless a man- 
ner as possible. 

It relies on people bringing their rub- 
oish rather than leaving it to be collect- 
ed. That meant getting public coopera- 
tion. which in turn meant letting it know 
what was happening. So a brochure was 
distributed to all households. 

In the Miesbach area, it is estimated 
that 800 pounds of waste per head a 
year used to be collected. Now a lot of 
that is separated in the home and 
brought ro the individual waste contain- 
ers in the streets: glass, paper, metal and 
synthetic materials; 

According to an Emnid survey the 
public reaction has been positive It 

S^OoJ r Cem ° f * he P°P u| ation of 
8- 000 cooperates by separating their 

,aki " 8 “ t0 ■»' "dividual 

In this urea, the system works best 
5 E metai; an esl 'maied 87 per 

Abou°t in ha ‘ l! br0 “ shl in can be 

3 ,° 7 P er cenI paper Is recy- 
tk ■ 47 ,_ or 8 an| sations for processing 
There is a heavy demand. 

dass is sold ro a glassworks, a paper 


10 contact with naked skin, does not 
even get the occasional wipe.” 

At least when it comes to cleaning 
agents scientists have conic up with 
some useful alternatives. 

A group around the Ecological In- 
stitute of Freiburg have produced a 
gutde to the use of chemicals in the 

deanmJ hey recomn,end an optimul 
pe!tslble agems! I,n,nC f "' Ir 

Th'y recommend the use ofu spceittl 
oft soap, a rinsing agent or an all-pur- 
pose cleaner in the kitchen, hath lavu- 
tory and on tiles. For particularly stuh- 
born surfaces they « scouring powder 

Vinegar is also useful. It takes care 
of calcium deposits, chrom-nickel sur- 
faces, pots and fittings. Windows and 
mirrors are well served by methylated 

f J h f , al a . nd dirI removers in tradi- 

mnrf“ ,ng T mS flrC for most 

And “ P ° SVn,hc,ic emulsions. 
And these can be easily replaced by 
other substances. 1 ■' 

Pracliiional cleansers weaken the 
surface-tension of water and arc pni- 

mhcr'uh’r" 8 .-- A " d " ,1 " is iliu 

So in 'in.l ’ IVC - S “ re rccH,,|, nended. 

Il rmfu ^ SC ' U ' r "’ S PmUk '- ■■"v less 
urn H. .Semiring p..w.ler l„ r i„ SIilniv 

muck up mostly ,.r quartz sund. And 

«“ P “ " ,i,dl ‘ m " ** f "“>»rul sub- 

If^uwun, tti get rid of smells then 

room Fr"u,™° ,U Hie 

■ Fresheners contain piiradich- 

waMe. 120 Bml , ' lin Co,1,,ts « special 

PfP 1 -' bkickngc, pru- 
Hon is heller than the clicmicnl cure. 

A rubbish bin should he used for rub- 


Recycling is the 
basis of this 

stinking job 


■’.* •'> • v' 






Wlltrud Buchs at work. ’ 

(Phuia-Pcira Sdirdmckj 

been"!« " C subs,anc “ Mke plastic have 
been less successful. In the area 22 


bish, not the plumbing system, 

"g powder however is not 
aken care of. More than |. 6 
ions arc produced annually contain: 

a range of different contents. ^ 
Between 1 96(1 and 1 980 the prodg, 

,lwn “yntaic washing ami clem,* 
agents quadrupled. ■' 

Full wash agents along with 
o anneals such as softeners 

n£'* he * T Uilin “I* ,tJ ™ Per i 
J^rs winch make the wash „ U*5£ 
■tiigeahle. m 

l:ven if phosphate was dispensed wB 
allngeiher there would be still pra i 
lems. II the washing agent eoul.l hc^ 
ken down hmlogienlly by V() D e r 
"" k "<- for sum if .hi ^ 

chemie ds arL d! "" : . , S'"S or not. Su. 

' k '■' ,,d ll P 1,1 agrieultural duq 

The?. e n fcrln 8 imo the rood chai ? 

w-isl, ‘‘ lmS " ,0 ‘ ,e f t,r alternative fug 
"ash agents are deceiving. A consum- 

magazine found them eilher to heel 
oS; 1 ^" ° r dmp,y 


Getting results 

\ 

\ 

I lio.se who lake the iroub/f of asiti^ 

( V U ! " ! llt S ^ ct-,s Hud use a stnntfar- 
di.scd unit can get better results. The ’ 
•soitener can In- applied separately and 
oik- needs fewer emulsions. 

I or the ouliiiary consuiiicr washing 
j 1 n °rmal wash, he oi she can get excel- 
jeui results with fine-powder agents. 
Fhcy usually do noi contain any 
bleaches or visual whiteiiei.s ami arc 
usually applied in small doses. 

In lealily tlicic is no cleaner which 
docs not cause damage somewhere 
along the line. There me merely com- 
promises which try to achieve clean li- 
ness with the least amount of damage 
And despite whatever claims are made 
lor products the reality is that co„sc- 
vn ton ,, unlikely to he possible wide 
at sacrificing comforts of. some kind. 

. DU’tvr .SWjiiy//) 

(NurnhLTjicr Niu-hru-hlcn. t ! , yK7j 


FrT Hn ,r t k Wi "' a«Tdft«r 

Pr.m Buchs persuaded iliem to hriim 
heir wastc in icntc recycled a rccyc,- 

firm, the firm went hroke because 
Bit cheapness of oil was making rite cost 
«f Plastic cheap and recycling m 
financially feasible. ^ 

r ll uV ; ' y . 0nc wlu> ,,as « query ahow their 
rabb ! sh . can 8 ‘-‘l ndvicc front Frau Buchs 
P y y telephoning her. She gel* 
some surprises: pounds of black pow- 
. arsenic and cyanide, for example, 
i hey are taken away to specialist detox- 
ification centres. 

rie»°n w “ rki ng? Is the area 

on nennlf C r We H flnps . have h «n imposed 
on people for dumping rubbish in fields 

and forests and parks and other place 
where „ shouldn’t he dumped. l iL!. o 
between 100 marks and 200 marks Invc 
been .ntmtlu™, . d ,,, r p ^tZ 

household E t;r cr ' ■ fl,r 
ki C ,S * r ° r cxym plf. of dirty disnos- 

“rsfur^'^cr" 8 ^ 

J™. U,, u ch ' '“>' Ihere are always 
w*k ih*»» Bul i^ L ,nos * '“iporiuiii thing 
!hev dnn , i’ C0P C ""W** hLr - Slic say, 
hihfii , rcgard bcr w bh the same itt- 

hd,,, <,„s they miglu r , garJ . nilrma| ! 

^upartnicnt. She is mure 
someone who is there to help them. 

Kolf Henkel j 

(OicZcu. ituiuhurg, J3 Kd*ruary !««?, 
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Daniel, 4, died beneath icy waters 
— and lived to tell the tale 


SiiddcurscheTeiiu ng 

T he case of four-year-old Daniel 
will go down in medical history: he 
spent 35 minutes under water after 
falling through the iced-over surface — 
and has lived to tell the tale. 

He was clinically dead alter being 
pulled out of the Sieinhuder lake in 
Lower Saxony just before Christmas. 

Doctors could not delect any brain 
activity, heartbeat or circulation. His 
body temperature was an extremely 
low 1 9.5 degrees ecl.sius. His metabol- 
ism was only operating at 10 per cent 
of its capacity. 

This actually helped the organs to 
survive. Above all the brain which can- 
not last more than five minutes without 
oxygon. 

The boy was saved by a technique 
not beyond the means of a small hos- 
pital and the knowledge that even af- 
ter many hours it is still possible to re- 
suscitate people, particularly child- 
ren. 

This is how the medical college of 
Hanover described events. 

While on the way to the hospital n 
hose was inserted into Daniel's wind- 
pipe anil artificial respiration was 


started. Leaving his head free his body 
was wrapped in aluminium foil and 
then in a blanket. 

Infusion bottles with a solution al 37 
degrees Celsius were then placed 
around the body. 

This helped to slowly warm up the 
body and to restore the electrolyte 
metabolism. 

The doctors had be careful not to 
heat up the body loo quickly, other- 
wise the brain might have been da- 
maged. Earlier attempts to warm up 
people in bathwater had been unsuc- 
cessful. 

Having ended the loss of body heat 
they tried to reach the heart with 
chemicals through the veins. 

But they were thwarted by the bod- 
ies natural snfety system which had 
contracted them. 

But luckily enough they knew that 
behind the collar bone there is a large 
receptacle into which they were able to 
insert a pipe and pump medicine to the 
heart. 

It was then necessary to avoid over 
stimulating the brain. 

So they gave Daniel barbiturates to 
keep him on a low key to counteract 
the kick which adrennlin was giving to 
the heart. 

When his body stopped breathing it 
began accumulating quantities of ncids 
which were handicapping all functions. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable Tor daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp„ DM 24.80: 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


To neutralise this 
they gave him so- 
dium biearbonat. 

Regular blood ana- 
lyses showed 
whether there was 
enough electrolyte 
available — salts 
from calcium and 
sodium — whose 
concentration gov- 
erns the function- 
ing of cells. After 
about 20 minutes 
the heart and lung 
resuscitation start- 
ed to show results. 

The heart began to 
bent faintly. Doc- 
tors gave n dose of 
calcium to support 
the heart. The 
heart began regis- 
tering 40 to 50 
beat a minute 
which for a child is ShSTD llOtC 

much,.,., slow But a Frankfurt hospiti 
then circulunon whI|e unde , 

? nd n, l clabob f They can bring .1 
improved. The h0s ' |tal , a o 

buy s pupils con- K 88 

tract ed and his brain came hnck to life. 

It was then possible to sec the blood as 

it started moving through the arteries. 

This showed that the respiratory 
system was working again. This was 
confirmed by a blood analysis. 

His body temperature was 23 de- 
grees Celsius al first hut when lie woke 
up the next day. it had risen to 34 de- 



Sharp note 

A Frankfurt hospital la now letting patients listen to stereo 
music while undergoing operations with local anaesthetic. 
They can bring their own cassette or choose from the 
hospital's range of classical or pop songs. (I'hoi.namw) 

came hnck to life, grecs. But it was still cold enough for 

0 sec the blood as his to say: “I'm very cold." 

jugh the arteries. T | ia , showed that Ids brain was on 

1 Ihc respiratory lh( , way , um ,, kM c ro- 

j ag.nn. us m.is covcrv And that is. in fact, what lias 

.1 analysis, . - , 

, J . n -j i happened, 
mure wax 23 de- 1 ' 

hut when lie wnkc |Siulik'uisL'hc/ciiinig. Munich, 

ad risen to 34 de- tn K-immry i‘»s7) 


Publicity campaign urged to cut 
rate of heart disease 

T he European Arteriosclerosis So- The ex peris recommend that foot 

cicty wants Western governments be limited to 30 per cent fat eonten 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


X cicty wants Western governments 
to help in public-education campaigns 
to cut rhc rate of heart and circulatory 
diseases, the top killers in industria- 
lised nations. 

Every year 135,000 West Germans 
die of heart attacks and angina. Many 
are aged between 30 and 50. Thou- 
sands of deaths could be prevented if 
people ate properly. 

The society, which is made up of 
doctors and nutritionists from 19 
countries including East Germany, is 
calling on governments, the media and 
food manufacturers to join in a con- 
certed effort to enlighten the'public on 
how to keep down risks.This could be 
done on television, schools or centres 
for adult education. 

A two-part plan has been developed 
to deal with the problems caused by 
smoking, obesi ty, lack of exercise, high 
blood pressure and excessive blood 
fats. 

Their first objective is to reach the 
public. They want them to simply stop 
smoking and eating foods with a high 
fatty acid and cholesterol content. 

More than half the population has 
too much cholesterol at about 2U0 mil- 
ligrams per decilitres of blood. This is 
enough to cause an attack. Food-fats 
account for the cholesterol of about a 
tenth of these people. 


The ex peris recommend that food 
be limited to 30 per cent fat content 
and fatty acids, usually of animal orig- 
in, to be limited to a tenth of the intake. 

As a replacement they recommend 
the use of simple and unsaluratcd fatty 
acids of oils and linoleic acid. And one 
can enrich one’s diet by using with 
fruit, vegetables, leguminious plants 
and grain products. 

The second half of their strategy is 
aimed al those on the edge of attacks 
and hardening of the arteries. They in- 

elude smokers, the overweight, diabet- 
ics and those with high blood pressure 
and high fat-levels. 

The society is appealing to all doc- 
tors to take a more serious look at pa- 
tients' disposition to such diseases. 

They could point out to blood pres- 
sure patients that the natural salt con- 
tent of food covers their needs. The so- 
ciety wants the EEC to pull together 
on the issue. They hope to see legisla- 
tion forcing food manufacturers pro- 
mote healthier food and to label pro- 
ducts with fat levels. 

Dieter Dietrich 

(Hfinnuvcrschc Allgcmeint. 

5 February 1MH7) 
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Stolen Western technology pushes East 
Bloc into the computer age 

Nt lRMRPRCTB 


TnduMrial espionage cusi.s VVc.m Gci- 
c 1 N,inJllk ' d billion marks 

c-uSuir 1 ■ w,,rily iM “ iy n ™‘ 

Erik Midfce. ih v Mini\| t . rros . lll|ls( - W 
l^he Eas, Berlin secret services, used 
V j col “ nin * “* 'he parry newspaper. 

lo P raisc Il,e “self- 
kss and clover work of Hie emissaries 
and pm no is of lire invisible from’* and 

;iik!n.s" C ° lin,yi!0l,S nmf !i;,crificii,] oper- 

Herr M ie Ike will have in make do 

rC'!,' hi ‘ ■»“*>'■ fcr . wh£ 

rl^r * 

The nrre.s is, however, are nn reason 
‘ . conipJaeciiey in rhe West and cun,- 
lu-cspimm^o experts reckon on a new 
olleiisivc by their colleagues in Hie East. 

trnUVT *1- M ' ai,slcr k'chnoloyy 

rmk ,f r l T VaSll ^ y jfti,,in S Ihe 
.inks ,.f E.isi German agents u. push 

ibc«.u»tnr » om.ns in hU* techm.louv 

. inn,,l l? jL, P'*ns in Ihe East imlicaiv 
L ,n, P‘>minee of lech nu logical adv- 
*“■ East Berlin refers 
Ing P rc »Hucuviiy grown, r;ifc>s ^ 
cent over U,e next year h v briiiii i t 

S^saaras 

f -.-“sKirr;::: 

•uhI nch shite { Gorbachov's words) hv 
»hL liirii til the century will M iivl v (k . ■ * 

cssr— 

e-sF-"?- “<■£= 

■“some recent cases: 

1* r ''' nSinCL ' r »' :,s hMcd for 

the Fast P Bp n rr° f M“‘- d,ng com P t,nents to 
ill Th'I ° m - ^ ,n,s,r y f or Stale Secnr- 

na«Id on a ! er,a u l WOultf ,hen h ave been 
nnd TerS C lh ,° Seklor M^nschaft 
and , k f de P arl ment of. science 
' lhn ‘; p) where, according to a 
defector, 200 sgicnii.si^ would assess it. 

• A department head at Messer- 

f S red m Ro?^ k ° W ‘ B,0hm < MBB >- *- 
. . was jniled on charges of 

working for the KGB for 30 years 8 dur- 

the Tolnad me n hC handed over cte,ai,s of 
ihe Tornado all-weather fighter-bomber, 

project plus information about satellite 
programmes. 

Althuuuh ihe information most 
sought after is the m„.„ aophi*, Scaled 
tcchnnlugy, there is also a demand for 
more modest knowhow used as a matter 
of course in many firms. The aim here is 


IO reduce die lend of the West, a lead 
which varies between nlmni two and six 
vciirs, depending on the field. 

Il is estimated that rihoul uu per cent 
nl , lhc development of cuniputer tech- 
"'■logy ii, the East Bloc is because of 
stolen in formation from ihe West, main- 

lees ° rmalil111 Amcr ' c,1n compu- 

Many firms make ii easier for infor- 
mation to be stolen. Some incredible 
cases of carelessness have come to light. 
There have many occurrences of floppy 

p f rin J: om ribbons and magnetic 
.pvs finding their way intact into 
nuMcpnper baskets. 

Photocopy restrictions are ignored 
■md cleaning staff are often left free to 
ffrrct around undisturbed after every- 
0,,c b.is gone for the day. 

N J s,n - v fi . r,ns «nd their managers re- 

fnrv e In T y “ an J,nno - vin fc'- ncces- 
ary ev,|. A .survey of security officers in 

HU) firms revealed that 93 per cent rc- 

caixlel C,r 0W " firm ' S scc,,rit y « loo 

Stricter security, after all. can he a 
disadvantage for firms whose business 
mvolvcs technology transfer to the East 

Ai least one industrial spokesman 

■, s . ,, | dus,r >' wants to be able to ex non 
unhindered to the East Bloc. 

Lillie more than lip service is often 

‘. J "I' Dr ^ arl hiuis Liebl, of the crimi- 
nal e.scarcli group of ihe Max Planck 
inshluie, says many firms and their m-i 

;;^rsnecdto,akeaniorepos!;a 

11 . IOW:ir ds security. His invesii.. 

™r,,ny L ' voii ' j ! iu ' "■« 

>xrs,::r 

xeajr ' ,L ' PS .T 

*vev L ehi! ,h C,,n 1 "" cl ' l,, ' lll ‘ l ■> 
remov-d «f ■ T U 11 ■ diU,SL ‘ l lr,,ll ii , 'iing 
niiscv ,n,0rn,1 " ,on from Hie pre- 

Imve-u^T ' ,Ct,ple .* ls should 

nu .icclss to sensitive material. 

s!) raided ' 1 * n ° h,nfiL ’ r ,,ceded sho ‘ ll d be 


Hie definition nf Paragraph 99 ,if i| lt . 
penal code. Inft.ri.mnis who how to || 1L . 

ihemire * driVL ' n VVcn ‘'oeper into 

Bm gelling ont instead ««r suhmiitiim 

11 hU kmai1 l, "vs pay. as the leniency of 
sentences in such eases shows. 

One Marburg business,,,;,,.' „ ;ls rill ed 

^ murks. He gave himself up 

f! L ‘ J «wl»pmg „ guihy enseieuee 

sirnlen, 6 7 “ S l ° ld recrilil “ 'x-Triendcl 

si ucien i of genetic research. 

Horst Hi, Ufa 

(Nurnhcrf cr Nachrichiai, .1 lchrii;.r> |.«S7, 



Markus a Wol, IS ^ ^ ' 

I k* *tn: P.ilv-l'n-i 


Mystery surrounds ‘retirement 
of East Berlin spymaster 


Toothing worse could have I, up,, cued 
Tin John Le Carre's spymasivi. 


George Smiley, ihtm to suddenly lose 

i K"l«- H would have 

lefl lum working ;, gains, „ v.ivtimn 

Vel this is wht, l hm happened West 

kllsw'lf ,,r Smilw: M;„- 

Voif, has, Berlin's | K1 , Nllll . 

dull) gone into retire, i, em. No „„e - 
on I us side of Ihe iron ennui,, anyway 
- knows (|U|tc W |,y. • 

Woir, (.4, had fo, .1(1 years been the 
i,lf ‘ ,r "'nlio„ see, ion 

secunty service). The i:„si Berlin 
ne w sage, iey. AON. said (ll . |, ;ul 

» Jay ai -his own wish- " 

■Misehu" Wolt had become ihe long- 
! J trv ? ll fi s Py h ‘»ss in Europe, the ace 
‘*1 Hie industry, lie was born in He- 
cniiigcn, in Haden-Wiiiricinhcrg, the 
M,n *’f n coinmunisi writer and a doctor 
•niil was a convinced communisi himself 
hdin an early age. He fled from the Na- 
zis, Hrsi io Fra lice and tlurn to the Soviet 
Union, where he went io the Karl Lieh- 
knechl school In Moscow and later to i 
Comintern school. 

Later he studied ncro engineering j„ 

“Tn7b4 n sh ,rained “ • h™dc»s- 
h s U- i 94S J . he re,ur *ied to Germany io 

aBer''dfe U w '!l e Party in lhe fir! » Jays 
‘ter the war and took pan in the deve- 
lopment of Berlin radio! ° 

Asa special correspondent under the 
pseudonym of Michael Storm, he rc- 
war-crimes tri- 

Weshdiee Sh ' n0 " ohavcbce " i ">he 


Long-term process 

Industrial espionage tends not only to 
hit the victim country. It also hits the 
workers directly by putting the East in a 
better position. to compete. 

Bui nevertheless, it j s a long-term 
process. That can be seen from the wav 

EnJn^ ° r S *! alin ? secrets “ arranged. 

Engineers and technicians arc naturally 

hired bin a lot more students are now 
being approached. 

One arrested East Berlin agent said 
he had posed us the representative of a 

STSSSRSS. 

himun^Tn^tnsibkgraun^^oy^,^ h j P ° e r , ,bi * cffor1 ' W °'f received the 

Germany - 

aeemM ' af | er ^Hfica.ion. the 
*»b en l hvlps the student find ■» “si.j.ohi - 

lha ' his infor- 


h:, ;i l ; ui, '"P 1 ,,i: ''.y debts and njs'mi 
Lolacilic. Bui he l-i.| 

A not ho i ll|k . ucl ' |ha , vc 
'' : l,s Murgaici I hike, who was hired I 
Noil. She hud u Diked her wny iiiin il 
iMiu i dIIu c ui i fig.* Bonn Pn sidem. 

^i»ll ill r ft loti ihe npcinlioiis ot b 
I'uvn i.iMHi and I.IHH) uuetiK in il 
Wesi with lhe pieeision nl a chess pla 
vi. I his eien won him some icspect i 
lhe Wesi. One Western newspaper di 
•scribed him as -higlih intelligent an 
c ii 1 1 u led, i|iiiek*\\ iiieil and laseinaling. 

According m one spy ai tested i 
I 9 b 9 , Wolf had no hesiiation about ae 
mg on ideas even if they were mu off 
chilly approved, he wore well-cut suii 
mid was nor without humour. "Yu 

he said :,VC " hc,,y ' vh, ‘ him, 

Jusl llkc ■« ■** in lhe spy hooks ih 

Xt ,li | riVk ' ,l ." u: -I’i' - ""d In. „ tv, 

himseir r/! * T 1 '* " :,s • ,l "' .liiinic 
m id- i c 11>LM 1,1 be known as Tin 

when Wc ? 1 “ * Kt ' l« 7 N 

first i nm ? aRBI11 Hu 

nr.st Una. to phoiom-aidi him h i.. , 

Puicd in Stock In Win. whe i e Wolf 

Vil ., meet „„|, „„ i„r„ r „,,„, f,.,,,,, ^ 

W«.m. .Showing voii i lace in this business 
■ .» *|«iek wav of eoining unsiuek. 

oihcr^sik! 11 !!. V V !I1, " ol1 ULL 'ive</ oii- 
uck " ,lcn ,Ml ^ 'd his hcsi .mem 

coniroflers. Weiner Stillei, went io the 

and handed over a list of hast 
Gc-rniaii agents. 

:, PPs.‘ared upparenllv quite 
.sponii'neoa.sly in public: at the luirial of 
his brother. Knnr:««i >i... i ■ . , 


hi , , r f ui me iniria 

T l u his brnlher, Konrad, ihe long-linn: i„ 

hen he began to place spies His SL thc tnsl c * Cr, »i«i academy of a 

prsarsr “ ‘ ~ 

cdlnr' t n n rr and ; m ° 8 j° b '» 'he Chon- 
cellor s Office, where he worked direci- 

iy with the Chancellor himself. He is 
now living in retirement in East Ger- 
many. where he was sent in an exchange 


In 1 9X5 when the balloon went ud 
fo C get "out 

MrdT'K."" Tiedgc ' his ma " SL was 




.!‘ . is . no ‘ kno "» il Ihis was a n ,i si; 

ol'^s i h f CI T^‘ ,,im ,n bc P u| Ied < 
I hi-s job and ihcrdore also om „f, 

line of succession m the next st.-u ■ 

* ha i ol l, k Minister in eharei- o| ij c > 

I ;, ' cb Mk’Jkelwi 

a ^ri ISi : ,U S ll,ink l»« his |*n 

'V‘ ‘‘h‘ , ^v-up iif East lilt 

Porta ui rh° rCCS |,L ^ ;,n w *rii m 

portam changes in M,, sc , m 

i hf . J | , . h . UrS lh . ink hv m, Ph' be ill. althoii{! 
he laiest photographs Jlim lo rciic 

the West re vc-iil no evidence of ihis. 

f'.voMr an “ lher l f ,cn, > is rinil he is out « 
fi'V u pc r so , ,, 1, > , A Jeaf uui| m tJ| 

no. • i " " , : ar '> Cl,| riv- rente, he wa 
,h LH ,,,! rik* lisi oi nominations In 
hi- central committee Usually, ih 

Continued on page IB 
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■ DISASTERS 

The night the ocean broke 
through Hamburg’s dykes 



The morning after 


F lood waters broke through the 
dykes protecting the lowlands be- 
hind the Elbe River 25 years ago last 
month. Record water levels flooded vast 
areas west of the river. 

In Hamburg 315 people died. Includ- 
ing coastal casualties, the total was 347. 
Thousands were made homeless. 

Hurricane-force winds from the 
north-west were preventing the tide 
from going out at the El he estuary, and 
then entered a factor no one had reck- 
oned with — waves from the Atlantic. 
These raised the waters a metre on the 
coast atCuxhavcn. 

The night of 16 February was a filthy 
night and police and fire brigade were 
stretched lo their limit even before the 
dykes broke. More than 2.000 calls 
were lugged. 

But by the time the realisation began 
io dawn ihat this might he more than 
just another storm, most people in the 
potential danger area had gone lo bed. 

It was mid night before it was calculat- 
ed that the rale of increase in water level 
would almost certainly mean a major 
flood. 

In 1825, Hamburg had had its Flood 
of the Century when the water reached 
5.24 metres above sea level. This time it 
reached 5.70 metres and remained 
there for more than three hours. 

Still Hamburg slept. Not until 20.33 
hours were people warned by radio of 
“very serious storm flooding.** This warning 
was repealed on television at 22.1 5 hours. 

But the police did not drive through 
Wilhelinshtirg, the most threatened dis- 
trict of the city, with loud-speakers 
warning citizens of the imminent danger 
until ten minutes after midnight, 
il 


Continued from page 14 

meaning of this in a communist country 
is clear: no political future. 

There will he speculation down to the 
finest detail about Woll's departure, hut 
what happens in secret services lends lo 
stay secret, even afterwards. 

Some think that this surprise is Wolfs 
final kick at the West: it will take them a 
long lime to find out what new boss they 
are playing against on the other side. 
George Smiley would probably be in 

despair * OlioJorg Weis 

(Kiilni-r SiuJi-Anzciger. Culugnu. 

7 February J»H7) 


The noise of the storm made it hard 
to hear the police warnings. 

When the flood waters broke over the 
dykes police patrol cars drove through 
the narrow streets with .small houses 
anil small gardens where thousands 
lived in temporary post-war dwellings, 
with sirens and searchlights. 

The church hells in the villages began 
to ring. Farmers hurried to their 
cowsheds where the terrified animals 
were lugging at their tethers. 

Suddenly far and wide lights went out 
and telephone communications went 
dead. Then one dyke after the other 
crumbled — over 60 in all. 

It was impossible to leave Hamburg 
to the south because the motorway was 
three metres under flood water. More 
than 200 million cubic metres of water 
roared over rhe marsh land round (he 
city, carrying with it cars, houses, furni- 
ture and people. 

The welter of information cniiscd 
chaos in the city centre police control 
room and fire brigade operational head- 
quarters. Contacts were broken, emerg- 
ency cnll systems no longer functioned, 
orders could not be transmitted. 

At dawn low clouds hung over unen- 
ding wastes of water. 

Hamburg's senator responsible fur 
internal affairs and the police was a 
little-known Social Democrat called 
Helmut Schmidt. He returned in the 


early hours from a conference in Berlin 
and went straight to operational head- 
quurtcrs in the city and began to orga- 
nise the rescue. 

Schmidt slashed through red tape lo 
coordinate the operation. He called in 
the army. In the following days, the 
name of Schmidt was on everybody’s 
lips. The future Chancellor had sudden- 
ly won a reputation as a man who gets 
things done. 

The first army helicopters went into 
the air at Biickcburg near Mindcn, Celle 
and Rheine during the heavy storm. At 
only half the windforcc aircraft would 
normally have been grounded, but then 
thousands of lives were at slake. 

On the Satuday morning people were 


cowering on house-tops in the vast 
stretches of water or were clinging to 
tree branches. In Wilhclmsburg alone 
60.000 people were captive in their 
homes or on the roofs. 

Rope ladders were lowered from the 
helicopters, soldiers scrambled down 
them and took one exhausted storm vic- 
tim after another up into the machines. 

A report later said: “Behind ihem lay 
an empty tree branch, an empty roof- 
top, and death.” 

Others were rescued from llteir des- 
perate situation in the water by inflat- 
able dinghies. A considerable impedi- 
ment to the dinghies' rescue work was 
Ihe barbed-wire fencing that had sur- 
rounded the allotments in the area. This 
pierced the hoots' skin. 

A special team quickly got lugctlier in 
a large Hamburg rubber- lyre lactory to 
repair damaged inflatable dinghies. 

The situation was still unclear oil the 
Saturday evening when the special dis- 
aster committee Schmidt had formed 
met for the first lime. The sit licit ion was 
made more difficult because individual 
leaders of rescue operations in the dis- 
aster area could not communicate with 
one another. Until this point 22 dead 
had been found. No-one then knew the 
full extent of the catastrophe. 

Although television was still in opera- 
tion, il was not until the Monday morn- 
ing that it was fully realised what had 
really happened. 

The city mourned its 315 dead and 
provided emergency accommodation 
for its 12,000 homeless. Damage was 
estimated at about two billion marks. 

FrtiZ’Eduard Spiess/Joachim Redetzki 

(Niirnbergcr Nachrichli-n. Id February IV87) 



Flooded streets and motorways cut the city off. 

(Phnin<.: Vie Ureal Flood, IV62. published by Hamburg city council) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller 



DAV-Verlagshaus 

Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 51) 3 91-Q 




